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SPRING, 1914: 


Democracy and (Culture 


ally evokes memories of the £7ga and’ the 

Theogonta, and so is the mind agreeably con- 
ducted onwards to a general and critical consideration 
of Hellenic civilisation, and the achievements and ex- 
ploits' of the Athenian democracy. Hesiod may ‘be 
described as the first poet, in point of time, of the 
working-man. »:He had a keen sense of the many 
grievances: and injustices, social and political, under 
which the democracy laboured about the period of the 
first Olympiad ; and the date of his foreat supplies a 
convenient point from which we may ‘set forth to 
investigate the history of democracy, and ‘the lengthy 
but: interesting and always suggestive tale of” its 
relations with culture. 

So far:as Athens is: concerned, there is a connec- 
tion between democracy and culture which, in point 
of intimacy, fruitfulness, and duration, is not to. be 
equalled, much, less surpassed, ‘elsewhere in’ the history 
of the civilised. world. In one sense, the Athenian 
democracy was culture, and Greek culture was demo- 
cracy. .No doubt, the democracies’ of other nations 
have, in course of their respective careers; ‘‘ touched” 
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culture at sundry points, and at divers epochs. There 
was, for instance, a distinct feeling for, and apprecia- 
tion of, culture in the French Revolution populace, as 
there may be said to have been (though in greatly 
lesser degree) in that which sprang into prominence 
in England in consequence of the agitation and fight 
for electoral reform in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century; and no one who is at all conversant 
with the trend of thought in our own country about 
the time of the Waterloo campaign but will admit 
tha: a like tendency then characterised the Scottish 
democracy. Still, if we wish to discover for political 
and comparative purposes the world’s most striking 
and brilliant example of union and alliance between 
people and culture, we must go to Greece, and especi- 
ally to Athens. It is but a common-place to affirm 
that the Hellenic genius and humour were outstand- 
ingly democratic. Athenian intolerance and hatred 
of despotism, so far as Athenians themselves were 
concerned, are impressed on almost every page of the 
national story; and it is as curious as it is interest- 
ing and encouraging to observe how passionately the 
average work-a-day Athenian loved culture for its own 
sake. We do not find a similar zeal—similar, that is 
to say, in point of degree as well as in that of kind— 
existing in the democracies of other countries, how- 
ever respectable they may otherwise be, or have been, 
Too often, indeed, do we find democracy divorced 
from culture; and the people themselves so ignorant 
and so badly led as to be positively hostile to it. 
The “horny-handed son of toil”—to hold the shock- 
ing language of the street-corner orator—is vulgarly 
supposed to despise culture; to be under a tacit 
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obligation by reason of his social state to regard it 
as the unequivocal mark of the aristocratic beast of 
his political visions ; and, by a sort of rough boorishness 
and brutality of language and carriage on his part, to 
emphasise his isolation and dissociation from all such 
corrupting, enervating, and effeminate influences. 

No Athenian of any sense was ever such a simple- 
ton as to be bubbled by such transparent absurdities. 
He would indignantly have repelled the suggestion 
that “boor” and ‘democrat” are equivalent terms. 
He would have ridiculed as pungently and as merci- 
lessly as it deserves to be that silly confusion of 
thought whose resultant consists in the belief that 
all democratic forms of government are inconsistent 
with individual and collective refinement; with the 
amenities of innocent luxury ; with a love of Arts and 
Letters; and with a general respect and esteem for 
intellectual pursuits. 

But, wonderful and admirable though the Athenian 
democracy was in many ways, yet it had. glaring 
faults. Every one knows that it was as fickle and as 
inconstant as are our own northern skies; that in its 
insensate rage and sanguinary delusions it compassed 
the deaths or disgrace of numbers of its greatest orna- 
ments; that it was harsh and tyrannical in many of 
its actions ; that it was singularly grasping and despotic 
in its conduct and relation with neighbouring states; 
and that there was scarce a plot or a cabal that arose 
whose aim was the subjugation and ruin of Athens 
but some traitorous Greek or Greeks had the guiding 
of it. The Hellenic world, indeed, was estimable only 
in so far as it strove to give unequivocal effect to its 
saving belief in pure democratic principles, and for 
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its unswerving devotion to the cause of national and 
individual culture. In nearly all other respects, we 
must be content to regard the Athenian commonwealth 
as a frail vessel, and as sharing with other democracies 
a depressing propensity to certain vices and follies 
which, justly or otherwise, are apt to be associated 
with popular rule. 

From the platform and in the press we have heard 
a great deal within reccnt years touching the alleged 
“failure” of democratic government. It is the fashion 
nowadays in certain quarters to take the ideals and 
aspirations which lay at the root of the French 
Revolution, and narrowly to canvas actual democratic 
achievement, since that event, in the light afforded by 
the flamboyant opinions of certain of its captains. 
Thus, the exact measure of the failure of democracy 
is said to consist ingthe disparity between its present 
position, genius, and immediate prospects and the lead- 
ing concepts of the French Revolution — Equality, 
Universal Brotherhood, and so forth. 

No doubt, as there has always been so there will 
ever be a great gulf fixed between theory and practice. 
Man’s folly dooms him to sinking, as the sparks of 
his wisdom fly upwards. No individual is contempor- 
aneously, much less uniformly, as good as his own 
best impulses and intentions. And no people or 
nation is morally capable of realising to the full the 
sanguine expectations to which their counsels of per- 
fection are calculated to give rise. Thus, judged 
according to the evidence furnished by the partial 
failure of the concepts to which reference has been 
made, it must be acknowledged that democracy has 
not yet made good certain of its claims. Perhros, 
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taking into consideration the peculiar formation of 
God’s economy in its entirety, it never will, We 
admit that democracy has not accomplished even the 
half of what its prophets have prophesied concerning 
it, but, nevertheless, we are very far from regarding 
it as a failure. 

The belief or principle that the government of a 
country belongs of inalienable right to the people who 
inhabit it seems to us an eminently sane and reason- 
able belief to hold. The Athenians subscribed to this 
creed, and acted on it, more or less consistently. In 
point of fact, as soon as they lost freedom they 
declined. We, too, in Scotland are similarly minded, 
the history of our country proving us to be a people 
singularly intolerant of kingly, aristocratic, and. other 
tyrants and taskmasters. The democratic creed, how- 
ever, requires of those who subscribe to it something 
more than a robust faith in the efficacy and in the 
virtues of popular rule. The individual who _politi- 
cally ‘sees red,” and who ecstatically hails every utter- 
ance of the populace as a sort of vocal reflection of 
the will of the Deity, is not necessarily a being in 
whom there is neither folly nor guile. Certain tyrants 
and despots have been able and conscionable men. 
Those who are not against us are not necessarily 
with us, in the sense that they must needs be recruits 
of whom we are obliged to be proud; and we.doubt 
not that a modern statistician of parts could make 
out, on paper, just as good a case for Minos as he 
could for Demos. There is nothing in the world 
more deceptive, or misleading, than ‘ethical values” 
in relation to politics. 

No—the point is this: that. if we believe. in 
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democracy, we must, as it were, perfect or “round 
off” our belief in it by subscribing to culture. If we 
have not culture, and yet are democrats, we are, 
collectively, like the ants of the dunes, and, individu- 
ally, like Xerxes impotently lashing the waves of the 
sea. The mere assertion, on the part of the common- 
wealth, of the right to rule is not a measure of 
sufficient moral value to entitle the community to 
recognition as one fitted, by reason of that circum- 
stance, to ethical survival. There must also be the 
will and the capacity to make good in culture the 
national claim to absolute self-government. And if 
“failure” in respect of democracy there is, and has 
been, we make no secret of our belief that no small 
part of that failure is to be ascribed to the estrange- 
ment between culture and popular rule. 

Many eminent men, besides Isocrates, have striven 
to unite the people against themselves, and against 
their own disintegrating and disuniting tendencies, in 
such a way as to leave them free to organise the 
forces of the State against others. This, perhaps, 
is the greatest task to which the mind vf man can 
address itself, or the nobility of genius can aspire ; 
but this ideal can never be realised unless the public 
conscience is first made responsive to its appeal by 
means of the educating influences of culture. Demo- 
cratic communities are apt to be wanting in the virtues 
of self-restraint. The Athenian commonwealth was 
as ill endowed in this respect as is the average foot- 
ball mob of our own times, when it finds itself con- 
fronted with a referee whose verdicts are obnoxious 
to it. But there is here no need to compile a category 


of the vices and the failings of democracy, which are 
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as well known to one and all of us as are those which 
characterise the conduct of monarchical and aristo- 
cratic communities. It has been well remarked that 
communal greatness is the basis of individual excel- 
lence; and we submit that no community can be truly 
great which does not seek culture and ensue it. What 
the French call joze de vivre does not, or should not, 
consist in the selfish gratification of animal passions 
and appetites; but in the pleasure to be derived from 
the pursuit of intellectual aims, and in the indulgence of - 
the higher faculties, for the good of the State and in 
the interests of the public. In fine, in all nations in 
which democratic principles and concepts are upper- 
most, the Gentleman should reign supreme, from the 
highest to the lowest—assigning to that much-abused 
word the primal and literal meaning which belongs to 
it, and stripping it of the snobbish and offensive 
significations wherewith “Society” has encumbered 
and degraded it. 

Aristotle said: “First discover facts, then unite 
them by thought.” Of all facts of experience, freedom 
is undoubtedly the most prominent and the surest. 
Unite freedom to a lively sense of culture and its 
blessings, and you will have done not a little towards 
realising the Utopias of the dream-spinners—the (com- 
paratively) Perfect State. 
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SPEAK of a land of legend, song, and high 

romance. Its ethereal realm has boundaries. in 

the unseen world of the ever-present past. Still, 
in the east, it hears the waters of Moyle and the 
song of the swans of Lir; still, in the west, it sees 
in happy vision the halcyon Isies of Youth and Joy. 
Beneath its great grey lake lies the submerged city 
of ancient kings, and in the bosom of.its royal hill 
sleeping warriors await the auspicious dawn, Still, 
when the Three Waves of Erinn, which defend our 
Island, rise and reverberate around its shores, the 
voice of the Wave of Cliona in the south joins, in 
harmonious unison, with the voices of the Waves of 
Ruri and of Aevil, thundering from the Arctic pole. 
Then from his deep-sea palace, close to the columnar 
crags of mythic giants, Manannan, the ocean-lord, 
arises and leads the Fuiry Cavalcade over the land 
he loves. 

Is it wonderful that in this enchanted clime the 
spirit and rhythmic form of poetry appeared early 
and flourished, like flowers under happy skies? But 
it is marvellous beyond the telling, that here arose, 
so soon and so suddenly, costumed and crowned in 
full majesty, the greatest epic cycle that our country 
possesses—one that by its lofty ideals and supreme 
imagination, though not by its form, claims a fore- 
most place among the epics of the world. 


This is the Cuchulainn cycle. Here we_ see, 
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sinuously interlacing like serpents around the 
Laocoon group, the monster vices surrounding the 
mighty virtues, Honour, Love, and Chivalry. inthe 
toils of Jealousy, Treachery, and Revenge, incarnated 
in actual human life, so. perfectly and so completely 
that we forget the skill of the conception; we move 
in a tumult of heroes, and are impelled to’ share in 
their strenuous strife. This is the tragic. epic. of 
Deirdre, the First of the Sorrows of Story. 

The ideal of Nationhood is there. Strong as the 
love of maiden, strong as the love of comrade, strong 
is the love of Ireland. Banishment is the direct 
penalty, home-coming the great happiness, When 
the three Envoys went from. traitorous King Conco- 
bar to invite the three exiled .Heroes to return from 
Alba, where they had had welcome and honours, 
Deirdre pleads urgently against acceptance, and. tells 
her ominous dream: three ravens came with honey 
in their beaks, and flew away with. drops of. the 
exiles’ blood. But it was enough for Fergus. the 
Envoy to answer: “‘ Better is one’s country. than all 
things else, for unpleasing are power and..prosperity 
if we see not our native land, each day.’’;. At. once 
Naesi responds: ‘‘ True, dearer. is Erinn than Alba to 
me, though greater my sway in Alba.” With him 
it was not love of a locality merely, but of all Erinn. 
Exile from her was) the sorrow of all sorrows. In 
a variant, still sung in the Scottish Isles, the sons 
of Usnach | say : 


“Exile, woe to him whose doom it is, 
For its wont is the ways of wandering, 
Little its honour, great its bondage, 
Woe to the man whose doom is exile!” 
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But exile would have been no bondage’ for 
Deirdre, so long as Naesi was with her. In her 
Farewell to Alba, she revisits all the glens they had 
dwelt in, lingers over their names with praise. Glen 
Itty had been their first home, and she calls it duazle 
gretne—the Fold of the Sun; there the sun gathered 
his bright beams as a shepherd his lambs in a 
sheepfold : 

: “Lovely land, yon eastern land, 
Alba of the wondrous strand, 
I had not come from her now 
Came I not in Naesi’s prow.” 


She is depicted great-minded, above jealousy or vain 
pride. When, as told in a Scottish variant, Conco- 
bar bribes Prince Barach to betray them, Tiormal 
his daughter sets them free: they implore her to 
accompany them, and they would place her above 
all women, save one. When they have escaped, 
Deirdre’s welcome is displeasure at so leaving 
Tiormal—above one who had saved them, Deirdre 
could not wish to be, and she sailed back with them 
for Tiormal. 

Sensitive, she foresees the approach of the clouded 
arrows of fate, and penetrates the plotting malice of 
men—through the deep devotedness of her soul, her 
mind is a mirror of every danger that threatens 
Naesi. Approaching Emania, she discerns ‘a cloud 
above it that changes from black to blood colour. 
Again she warns, but the sons of Usnach feel they 
cannot retire. Moore, who was inspired by so 
much that is Celtic, takes her vision into his poem 
“ Avenging and Bright,” in the words: 

“ By the red cloud that hung over Connor’s dark dwelling.” 

to 
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Hers is the highest picture of Womanhood, and this 
picture tells the character of the painter, and of ‘his 
public. Beautiful, devoted, high-minded, generous, 
far-seeing, and faithful, she stands, a star apart. 
When counsel and courage could not avail, and black 
betrayal was accomplished, she sang her dead Beloved 
in song of perpetual pathos, she denounced their 
assassins to their faces, and died. 

These are extracts from one of her laments, in 
the mode and measures of the ancient song: 


“Wail the Warriors and your shame, 
Killed at Emain, when they came; 
Nobly came they here at once, 
Usnach’s high heroic sons. 


“Lovely was their childhood’s flower, 
Mighty grew their manhood’s power ; 
Sorrow comes of it and scathe, 
Usnach’s sons are done to death.” 


She recalls the delightful days of their fellow- 
ship afar, the chase, and their voices, sweeter than 
all the music of Concobar’s court—then abruptly and 
dramatically the measure changes : 

“T sleep no more— 
Once of yore my cheek was red— 


The strains of welcome cheer not. 
Now I hear not Naesi’s tread. 


“T sleep never— 
Sorrows sever now for naught 
What to me feast or playing 
Whose mind’s straying, all distraught. 


“Not for me be banquet. spread, 
Nor mead red, nor welcoming ; 


Soft nor sweet, nor song nor sport, 
Palace proud, nor court of King.” 
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Another is the noble poem, which Sir Samuel 
Ferguson has nobly translated in, fit but not 
identical metre, in which Deirdre bids them prepare 
the grave where she may be buried with her 
love: 

“Lay their spears and bucklers bright 
By the warriors’ sides aright ; 
Many a day the three before me, 
On their linkéd bucklers bore me. 


“Lay upon the low grave floor, 
Neath each head the blue claymore ; 
Many a time the noble Three 
Reddened their blue blades for me.” 


“Woe is me, by fraud and wrong, 
Traitor false and tyrant strong, 
Fell Clan Usnach, bought and sold 
For Barach’s feast and Conor’s gold. 


“Woe to Eman, roof and wall, 
Woe to Red Branch, hearth and hall, 
Tenfold woe. and black dishonour 
To the foul and false Clan Conor.” 


Their fate would have been other, had their 
keen sense of honour and lofty pride not prevented 
them from seeking refuge or help from Cuchulainn 
at Dundealgain. For he was a chief of spotless 
fame and all-conquering courage, a Bayard before 
and beyond Bayard, the shining central figure of that 
great stormy epic, the Téin Bo Cuatlgne. The 
northern bards show him in different and _ brilliant 
pictures; not forgotten. are his famous horses and 
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his splendid chariot! Thus he appears in Fand’s 
Song of Welcome: 
“Stately stands the Charioteer, 
Beardless, young, who hastens here ; 
Splendid o’er the plain he speeds 
His careering chariot steeds. 
“Not to him soft strains are good, 
Riding, red with battle blood; 
Than loud car that rushing reels 
Louder whirr his whirling wheels. 


*“* At sight of these steeds, fleeing, 
I stand still, silent, seeing ; 
Never hoofs like these shall ring 
Rapid as the winds of Spring!” 


e e 


This was sung by Fand, princess of Moy Mell, 
the Plain of Delight, the mystic land of Faery, whither 
Cuchulainn: had been induced to come, and whence 
he returned with Fair-haired Fand, his. spirit-bride, 
still under the thrall of enchantment. Emer, his lovely 
mortal bride, comes to slay her, but relents, seeing his 
state, and bids him follow Fand, if he will, with the 
sad poetic words: “But, indeed, everything red is 
beautiful, everything new is bright, everything high is 
lovely, everything we have not is prized, everything 
known is neglected, till all knowledge is known. Thou, 
Youth!” said she, ‘tonce I was in dignity with thee, 
and would be so again, were it pleasing to thee.” 
Suddenly, touched to the soul, he exclaimed: “Thou 
- art pleasing to me, and shalt be so as long as I live.” 
Then there was a contest of generous minds between 
the two women. Fand, broken-hearted, asked to be 
repudiated ; Emer urged the doom should be hers; but 
Fand prevailed in: sacrifice. Her farewell song is the 
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voice of a refined and noble soul. She departs with 
heavy heart. A princess whom honour. awaited: she 
would rather serve Cuchulainn than rule in the Court 
of her father the King. She surrenders him to Emer, 
not with envious ill-will, but with her sacrificial 
blessing : 


“Emer, thine be this man still, 
Thou shalt garner at thy will; 
What my hand reach not,—no less 
Am I bound in wish to bless.” 
She had never looked upon any of her noble 
suitors till then, and has but a sigh for hapless 


love : 
“Woe to one whose love has gone 


And finds naught to rest upon; 
Better who rejected roves 
Than be loved not as one loves.” 

This is from the ancient tract called, the ‘Sick 
Bed of Cuchulainn and the only Jealousy of Emer.” 
From the 7éim Bo come the following. When Con- 
cobar’s Kingdom lay inert under avenging justice, 
Cuchulainn put aside his wrath in order to defend 
his country. Queen Mave, the aggressor, had sent 
champion after champion against him, and all had 
been slain. At last, by force of praise and taunt, 
and with great guerdon, including the hand of her 
daughter, Findabar, she prevails on Ferdiad, Cuchu- 
lainn’s fellow-pupil, fellow-champion, and plighted him 
to confront his. comrade-in-arms. 

As Damon to Pythias, could Pythias have dius 
his foe, Cuchulainn appeals to Ferdiad: 


“ Break our vow of peace not here, 
Break not friendship, long and dear, 
Break not thou thy plighted word, 
Come - hither, with the sword.” 
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Ferdiad had been compromised, and all appeal 
was vain: the battle of the heroes raged long beside 
the stream, and at last Ferdiad fell. There was no 
contumely for the fallen foe, no dragging his corpse 
from the chariot bar, as in the Homeric story. 
Far otherwise. Cuchulainn grieves, with noble grief, 
and, remembering former friendly times, lauds high 
the fallen chief. This is how Cuchulainn laments 
Ferdiad : 


“Play was each, pleasure each, 
Till Ferdiad faced the beach; 
One had been our student life, 
One in strife of school our place, 
One our gentle Teacher’s grace, 

Loved o’er all and each. 


“Play was each, pleasure each, 
Till Ferdiad faced the beach ; 
Dear that pillar of pure gold 
Who fell cold beside the ford, 
Hosts of heroes felt his sword 

First in battle’s breach. 


“Play was each, pleasure each, 
Till Ferdiad faced the beach; 
Lion, fiery, fierce, and bright, 
Wave, whose might no thing withstands, 
Sweeping with the shrinking sands 
Horror o’er the beach. 


“Play was each, pleasure each, 
Till Ferdiad faced the beach, 
Loved Ferdiad, dear to me: 

I shall dree his death for aye— 
Yesterday a Mountain he 
But a Shade to-day.” 
15 
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II, 


We pass to another and later epoch, of which the 
Morning Star is Saint Columba, born in the region 
now called Donegal. His poems are in Latin and 
in Gaelic. In his youth, he had been the cause of 
three battles, on a question of copyright. His great 
illuminated work, happily extant, is one of the world’s 
most beautiful books. Exiled, by the decision of a 
Saint, from sight of his country, because of the wars, 
he returned once, blindfold, to save the too arrogant 
Bards from extinction. Famous beyond all other 
hymns of Irish origin was his Latin hymn, the A/fus 
prosttor, composed in Iona, in the latter half of the 
sixth century. Though Latin in language, the metric 
is Gaelic, for there is correspondence of syllables in 
quatrains and half-quatrains. It begins: 


* Altus prositor vetustus dierum et ingenitus 


Erat absque origine primordii et crepidine, 
Est et erit in secula seculorum infinita.” 


In English : 


“The High Father, the Ancient of Days and Unbegotten 
Was without origin of beginning and support, 
Is and will be to infinite ages of ages.” 


This hymn is an early Paradise Lost and Regained, 
for it tells of the creation of the angels, the world, 
and all creatures, the fall of Satan, and the redemp- 
tion of man. The Celtic love of Nature appears 
when he speaks of the buds of grasses and the little 
twigs of bushes: 
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“The Most High in his foresight had made the structure and the 
harmony of the world, : : 
The Heavens and'the Earth, founded the sea and waters, 
The buds of grasses, the little twigs of shrubs, 
The sun, moon, and stars, the fire and necessary things, 
Birds, fishes, and cattle, beasts and animals, 
Lastly, the first-created man, to rule with pre-eminence.” 


It is remarkable that the poet should also state 
that the waters, evaporating, are caught up in clouds, 
which sprinkle the rains upon the earth, and thus 
account for the rising and falling of the tides: 


“The clouds carry the wintry floods from the springs, 
From the three deeper regions of the ocean sea 
To the climates of heaven, in azure whirlwinds: 
Which are to become profitable to the crops, vineyards and 
buds, 
Being driven by the winds, issuing from their treasure houses, 
And which empty in turns the pools of the sea.”? 


Many: graces were ‘said to be obtained by the 
recital of this hymn: among them, protection from 
enemies, and a happy death. 

There is a quaint little legend in the Leadar 
Breac, concerning its origin. “On a day, that Columba 
was alone, with only Boethin, he became aware that 
guests were coming from Rome. Then Columcille 
asked Boethin how much food there was in the 
kitchen? ‘There is,’ said Boethin, ‘a sieve of oat- 
meal there.’ ‘Attend thou to the strangers, Oh 
Boethin,’ said Columcille, ‘whilst I go to the Mill.’ 
After that Columcille took upon him the sack, that 
stood in the refectory. . . . When Columcille had put 
the first feed into the mouth of the mill, it was then 
that he began the A/fus, and it was at one and the 


1 The translation is from Dr Todd’s Leabhar Ymuinn. 
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same time that the hymn was composed and the 
grinding of the corn completed.” 

This is a curious anticipation of the manner, in 
which Cyrano de Bergerac began and completed his 
sonnet and his duel. Did the old Irish legend wander 
into continental folklore? 

One of Columba’s short poems in Gaelic seems to 
me to be the originator of the rondeau, or at least 
its first exemplar.’ It was composed when the book- 
satchels fell down, and Columcille said ‘‘ Longarad in 
Ossory, a sage in every science, has died.” 

Like his predecessors in poetry, in the North, 
exile bore hard upon him, for he had a_ passionate 
and tender love of country. There is the touching 
record, given by Adamnan, his successor, how he 
had a weary, exhausted, and storm-beaten heron care- 
fully received and tended, in Iona, “because,” he said, 
“it comes from my own native place.” But his love 
was not limited to a locality, the whole island was 
the nest of his heart. 


“*T were delightful, O Son of God, 
Forward faring, 
Sail to hoist o’er swelling surges 
Home to Erinn.” 

The Foyle, Raphoe, Durrow, Lewy and Derry’s 
grove of angels are remembered, and Benn Edar (now 
Howth) as well. For he had studied, beside the 
Tolka, at Glasnevin with Mobi, “whose belt never 
opened for satiety nor closed upon a lie.” 

“Lovely, Edar’s Hill to me! 
Ere we sail the pale, pale sea; 
Billows breaking at its base, 
Bare and lone its lofty face.” 


1 See, for translation, Zhe Bards of the Gael and Gail; London, 
Fisher Unwin. 18 
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Leaving the land, in his little vessel, the meses 
Red, he watches still the receding strand : 
“'There’s an eye of grey 
Looks back to Erinn far away: 
While life lasts, ’twill see no more 
Man or maid on Erinn’s shore. 


“TI gaze o’er the bitter brine 
From these oaken planks of mine, 
Big, tears wet that eye of grey 
Seeking Erinn, far away. 
“Still on Erinn nests my mind, 
Lene and Linné left behind; 
On Ultonian. mountains wild, 
_ Meath and Munster smooth and mild.” 


North and South and. East and West, he names 
them all, the delightful places, the cherished comrades ; 
but a special blessing goes to. Derry: 

“ Derry mine, my small oak-grove, 
Little cell, my home, my love: 
O Thou Lord of lasting life, 
Woe to him who brings it strife!” 


Through the centuries which followed, flashes of 
poetry fitfully light up the twilight past. A few 
examples shall suffice, for this does not profess to 
be a history of Northern poets. In the seventh 
century, Congall, Prince of Ulster, fell at the battle 
of Moira, In the Dean of Lismore’s book —a 
Scottish work, a treasure of great Irish verse—I 
found the dirge sung by his spouse, over his dead 
body, at the burial; 

“Ochagon! here is the head 
Of Congall, of the keen blue. blade, 


The head of understanding clear, 
The noble, dear, devoted head.” 
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Then she apostrophises the eyes that ‘once 
glanced so kindly, the lips sweet as honey, .the 
strong hand of her first love, the feet foremost in 
every fray, and then: 

“Och! and here his Fort for aye— 
The strong cold Clay for all the years! 


Congall’s Fort—where I deplore 
Whose tale is o’er—the House of Tears!” 


The grave is now the Hero's only Fortress, and 
her House of Tears. This of itself is a poem. 

If Arthur MacGurcaich the blind be of the 
North, as his name suggests, then Ulster produced 
one of the most spirited and picturesque of poems. 
Boldly and buoyantly he sings a raid of the Norse- 
Irish Vikings, which rejoiced Ireland: 

“Fair our fleet at Castle Sweyn— 
Glad good news for Innisfail! 


Never rode on bounding brine 
Barks so fine, with soaring sail. 


“Tall men urge the ships and steer 
Our light, leaping, valiant van ; 
Each hand holds a Champion’s spear, 
Gay of cheer is ev'ry man. 


“Blue is the sea surrounding 
Prows o’er the billows bounding, 
Swords in their sheaths are glowing, 
The lances thrill for throwing! 


“Fair are the forms reclining 
On the cushioned couches high, 
Wives in their beauty shining 
’Neath the chequered canopy.” 


They were fair-haired, Norse and nobles all, with 
sails of silk, and sword-hilts of ivory and gold. They 
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went like hawks, singing Sweyn’s song, “facing foes 
with fierce delight.” 
“Vain their spears and swords and darts, 
Our brown bucklers hold our hearts, 
Rocky Rathlin rousing hears 
Singing of our swords and spears.” 


There is fine art in the sudden surprise given by 
changing metric, and with vividness in the picture, 
great vigour and buoyancy in the verse. 

Divine love is sung, with deep, tender, yet joyous 
devotion, by Maelisu, grandson of Brolcan, who died 
Abbot of Derry, in the year 1038. 


“ Holy Spirit of Love, 
In us, round us, above, 


Holy Spirit, I pray, 
Send, Sweet Jesus, this day.” 
In another hymn he uses Latin lines with the 


Gaelic : 
“Deus meus, adiuva me, 
Give me Thy love, O Christ, I pray, 
Give me Thy love, O Christ, I pray, 
Deus meus, adiuva me!” 


There is strange romance connected with a poem 
of MacConmide, addressed to a harp—which has 
been known as “The Harp that Ransomed.” A 
bard O’Daly had been detained in Alba, and this 
‘jewel of the O’Brians” had been sent’ as his 
ransom, and the poet was sped home. But’ Prince 
Doncad O'Brian desired later to buy it back, and 
to effect this sought the good offices of Gillabride 
MacConmide, chief bard of Ulster—who was so 
welcomed in Scotland and so fond of it, that he 
was called “ Albanach,” ‘or as we would ‘say, “the 
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Scottish.” His intercession was in vain: Mocks ‘on 


flocks of sheep would not purchase the beautiful 


harp. Then the Ulster bard..asked for the harp, 
that he might bid it farewell, and in its music find 
solace : : 
“Bring my King’s harp here to me, 
That my grief, forgot, may flee: 
Full soon shall pass man’s sadness 
When wakes that voice of Gladness. 


** Noble he, and skill’d in all, 
Who owned this Tree musical; 
Many lofty songs he sang 
While it soft, sweet numbers rang. 


‘‘When his hand o’er this would roam— 
Music’s meet and perfect home— 

- Then its great, soft, tender sigh 
Bore away man’s misery. 


“When the curled Dalcassians came, 
Gues:. within his hall of fame, 
Then its deep voice, woke again, 
Welcomed Cashel’s comely men.” 


Lastly, he apostrophises it, as a maiden-queen. 


“Sweet thy full melodious voice, 
Maid, who wast a Monarch’s choice, 
Thy blithe voice would grief beguile, 
Maiden of my Erinn’s Isle.” 


Its own. clam could not regain it, but a stranger 
should not evoke its spirit’s full sweet melody. 

This: happened in the year 1230.; Thirty years 
later, unhappily, he had an = sorrow, 
which nothing could assuage. 

One, whose companion he had) been: tlic alen 
whose affection he had shared throughout life, Brian 
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O'Neill, his own king, was dead. He had claimed 
his right to be Ard-righ, an O’Brian had opposed 
him, and the Norman Lord Justice, Stephen de Longe 
Epee, at last defeated him at the battle of Down, 
where he was slain, and barbarously decapitated. 
In his bard’s verse is a heart-break : : 
“Death of my heart! Brian’s head 

Far in foreign land is laid: 

High head of dauntless daring, 

An Orphan Isle is Erinn. 


“To their King of Saxon, they 
Bore our Gael King’s head away ; 
What could enemy wish more? 
Thou, O Head, are triumphed o’er. 


“This clouds all that foes have wrought— 
Brian’s head to London brought! 
Now has Fate fulfilled all woes— 
Brian’s head lies ’mid his foes!” 

The picture he gives of their youth together is 
very touching, and shows what courtesy and kind- 
ness delighted life, in an Irish king’s household. 

Three centuries later, a greater grief inspires 
another bard of the O'Neill's, Fearflata O’Gnive, in 
“The Downfall of the Gael”—a dirge for his country, 
but also an appeal for union and a call to battle. 
Ferguson’s translation must be known: 

“My heart is in woe, 
And my soul is in trouble, 
For the mighty are low, 
And abased are the noble. 


“We starve by the board, 
And we thirst amid wassail, 
For the guest is the lord, 
And the host is the. vassal. 
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“Through the woods let us roam, 
Through the wastes wild and barren, 
We are strangers at home, 

We are exiles in Erinn.” 

These striking antitheses form an incisive appeal 
to the Irish chiefs to unite for the salvation of their 
native land. But a few years after, in 1607, took 
place the flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
nell and their deaths in Rome, followed by that 
memorable lament by Eoghan Rua Mac an Bhaird, 
of Tyrconnell, rendered in. Mangan’s mighty verse. 
It was addressed to Lady Nuala O'Donnell : 

“OQ Woman of the piercing wail, 


Who mournest o’er yon mound of clay 
With sigh and groan, 

Would God thou wert among the Gael, 

Thou would’st not then, from day to day 
Weep thus alone.” 

Twenty years later, in 1630, came that shudder- 
ing description of storm, rain, and freezing cold, 
O’Hussey's Ode to his Chief, Maguire of Fermanagh, 
who had gone on a desperate expedition in mid- 
winter, O’Hussey-was the last hereditary bard of the 
Maguires, and his thrilling ode must be well known 
to most, at least through -Mangan’s_ version. 
Ferguson wrote of it: “There is a vivid vigour in 
these descriptions, and a savage power in the 
antithetic climax which claim a character almost 
approaching sublimity.” 

Ulster poetic art stood high at the last Con- 
ference or Contention of the Bards in the Seven- 
teenth Century: henceforth for a time its songs 
echoed only in retired glens, in lonely woods, or over 
the bare mountain heather. 
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Ill. 


When the tumult of War subsided, and the Plan- 
tation of Ulster had taken place, and new comers 
had settled in the land, there followed gradually that 
feeling of good-neighbourhood which history records. 
It is a common error to suppose that the new settlers 
were alien in race. They were mostly Scots, and 
mostly Gaels: their ancestors had gone from Erinn 
to Alba or Caledonia as conquerors of old time. As 
Ireland was, in the Middle Ages, known as Scotia, 
and the Irish as Scoti or Scots, Alba was thence 
termed Scotia Minor or Lesser Ireland, and _ after- 
wards Scot-land. Hence, when the term Scotch-Irish 
is used, we should remember that it means Irish- 
Irish—a fact generally forgotten or unknown. 

There had been intimate relations : between the 
sea-divided Gael from time immemorial, and they were 
bound by the three-fold bond of a common language, 
literature, and music. They had often fought side 
by side in war, and the English Parliament had 
recognised their friendship by prohibiting marriage 
between the Irish and the Scots. Subsequently, the 
Jacobite wars brought them closely together. Even 
the English-speaking settlers must have been largely 
Jacobite, for nothing used to be so popular in Ulster 
as songs about ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie” and the 
“Young Chevalier.” The “ Blackbird” is an  Irish- 
English song on the same theme. In Irish, also, in 
the North there are still sung, in the glens, laments 
for “ Seurlas,” and I found in the O’Kearney manu- 
script a poetic tribute to the Scottish heroine, Flora 
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M‘Donald, which, he states, was then popular over 
the province. 

They loved and cherished the exquisite music of 
the Gael, and therefore cannot have persecuted the 
native performers. The bards had lost their chiefs, 
but the harpers won new patrons. 

On the r1th July 1792, as Mrs Milligan Fox 
reminds us in her Annads of the Irish Harpers, there 
was a Convention of the Volunteers in Belfast—all 
Protestant or Presbyterian—to celebrate the fall of the 
Bastille, and declare in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and the Rights of Man. The breath of freedom 
dissolved all prejudices, Then there was the. last 
great gathering of the Harpers of Ireland. 

This memorable meeting was organised through 
the zeal and generosity of Dr James M‘Donnell, 
whose immediate predecessors had, indeed, come over 
at the time of the Plantation, but who was Gael of 
the Gael: his great-grandfather was Sir Alastair Mac 
Coll-Kitto M‘Donnell, who led the. Irish contingent 
under Montrose, in Scotland, and who, in 1647, shone 
as the bravest commander at Knocknanos, in Munster. 

Among the Harpers present was Denis O’Hempsy, 
who had played. before the young Chevalier, Charles 
Edward, in Edinburgh. At this Feis Cedil, Edward 
Bunting was engaged to take down the music, and 
many Irish songs were gathered afterwards; so that 
Ireland owes to these Ulstermen the preservation of 
her greatest musical treasure. The. records of this 
Assembly, and of that which preceded it. at Granard, 
amply prove that there were patrons for the Harpers, 
and a large and liberal spirit amongst the noblemen and 
gentlemen of Ulster and of Ireland in those days. 
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To another Belfast man, a distinguished physician 
also, the. first’ great song, spoken by Ireland in the 
English language, is due, This is that “ beautiful 
poem,” as Moore culls. it, entitled “Erin,” from which 
take these lines: 7 

“When Erin first rose from the dark-swelling flood, 

God bless’d the green. Island and saw it was good; 
The em’rald of Europe, it sparkled and shone 
In the ring of the world its most precious stone.” 


Then, deploring and denouncing the State policy 
which, persecuted the people and their faith, he makes 
Erin exclaim : 


“By the groans that ascend from your forefather’s grave 
For your country thus left to the brute and the slave, 
Drive the demon of Bigotry home to his den, 

And where Britain made brutes now let Erin make men ; 
Let my sons like the leaves of the Shamrock unite— 

A partition of sects from one footstalk of right ; 

Give each his full share of the ewth and the sky, 

Nor fatten the slave where the serpent would die.” 


And again: 


“Let no feeling of vengeance presume to defile 
The Cause or the Men of the Emerald Isle.” 

Dr Drennan was born in Belfast in 1754, and 
died in 1820. From his time onward there has been 
a continuous golden chain of Ulster poets. His sons 
succeeded him. Conolly’s Rathliin’s Enchanted Isle 
was published in Belfast in 1813. Then observe this 
royal succession of births of poets :—Samuel. Fer- 
guson, Belfast, 1810; Edward Walsh, Derry, 1815; 

‘ Frances Browne, the blind poetess of Donegall, 1816 ; 
Charles Gavan Duffy, 1816; John O’Hagan, Newry, 
1823; Thomas Caulfield Irwin, Down, 1823; William 
Allingham, Ballyshanny, 1824;, John. Kells Ingram, 
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Donegall, 1824; Rev. Stopford Brooke, Letterkenny, 
1832; Daniel MacAleese, Antrim, 1833 ; Campbell, etc. 

With these were others, such as: Boyd, the trans- 
lator of Dante, Rev. Mr Drummond, who gave us 
odes paraphrased from the Irish, and whose grand- 
daughter, Mrs Hutton, has endowed us with the Tain, 
in English. It is remarkable that the gift of song 
flashed from all classes. One was a shoemaker before 
being a journalist. The weavers were particularly 
vocal: James Orr, a banished United Irishman, com- 
posed Zhe Savage loves his Natwe Shore; David 
Herbison, of Belfast, perhaps Fletcher also, certainly 
Francis Davis, “the Belfastman” who published a 
volume of vivid lyrics, were weavers. It is impossible 
to enumerate all writers, but the name of Stephen 
Gwynne, born in Donegall, 1865, has a warm welcome 
everywhere, and that of A. E. George Russell, of 
Lurgan birth, 1867, is recognised as the high chief 
of mystic poetry. 

It is remarkable how rapidly and entirely the new 
settlers became Irish, and adopted the kindly customs 
and even the traditions of the natives. The charm 
of the Gaelic neighbourhood has never been so pleas- 
antly and so sympathetically pictured as by Allingham 
in the ‘‘ Winding Banks of Erne” : 


“ Adieu to evening dances where merry neighbours meet, 

And the fiddle says to boys and girls, ‘get up and move your 
feet!’ 

To ‘shanachus’ and wise old talk of Erin’s days gone by— 

Who trenched the rath on such a hill, and where the bones may be 

Of saint, or king, or warrior chief; with tales of fairy power 

And tender ditties sweetly sung to pass the twilight hour, 

The mournful song of exile is now for me to learn; 

Adieu, my dear companions, on the Winding Banks of Erne.” 
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Again, let it be observed that whilst Drennan. of 
Belfast gave, in ‘‘ Erin,” the rallying song of the ‘“‘ United 
Irishmen” (of 1798), it was another Ulsterman, J. Kells 
Ingram, who produced the most popular patriotic lyric 
of the later ‘‘Young Ireland” movement. of. 1848, 
entitled ‘‘ The Memory of the Dead.” It begins: 

“Who fears to speak of Ninety Hight? 
Who blushes at the name? 
When cowards mock the patriot’s fate 
Who hangs his head for shame.” 
This is the concluding verse : 
“Then here’s their memory—may it be 
For us a guiding light 
To cheer our strife for Liberty 
And teach us to unite! 
Through good and ill, be Ireland’s still, 
Though sad as theirs your fate, 
And true men be you men 
Like those of Ninety Eight.” 


From Deirdre down to our own days, there have 
been distinguished female bards and poets; in Irish 
and in English, claiming Northern nativity. Of the 
latter are Frances Browne, Rosa Mulholland (Lady 
Gilbert), Elizabeth Willoughby Treacy, Ellen Forester, 
Rose Kavanagh, Alice Milligan, author of fine heroic 
lays, Anna Johnson (Mrs M‘Manus), ‘‘ Moira O’ Neill,” 
Frances Wynne, and Mrs Hutton, to place them 
approximately in the order in which their brilliant 
verse appeared. 

Supreme over all, since the ancient days of those 
who sang the first Sorrow of Story and the hero-lays 
of Cuchulainn, stands the name of Samuel Ferguson, 
—in Ireland incomparable in Epic as Thomas Moore 
is incomparable in Lyric poetry—not rivals, but chiefs 
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each in his Kingdom. This Ulsterman was the first 
to render the true spirit of Irish song into an English 
form. He was the first to re-cast in mighty mould 
examples of the ancient heroic literature of ‘our’ land, 
with eminent success, because he too — the living 
fire of the heroic mind. 

I have spoken of a land of legend, of song, and 
of high romance, and I cannot more fitly conclude 
this paper than with the words of this, its greatest poet, 
on the death of the most beloved poet of the South. 

“T stood on Derrybawn in the Autumn 
And I heard the eagle call, 
With a clangorous cry of wrath and lamentation 
That filled the wide mountain hall, 
O’er the bare deserted place of his plundered eyrie: 
And I said as he screamed and soared, 


‘So callest thou, thou wrathful-soaring Thomas Davis 
For a Nation’s rights restored.’” 





Deploring dissensions, he says : 
“But my trust is strong in God who made us brothers, 

That He will not suffer those right hands 

Which thou hast joined in holier rites than wedlock 
To draw opposing brands ; 

O many a tuneful tongue that thou mad'st vocal 
Would lie cold and silent then ; 

And songless long, once more, should often-widow’d Erin 
Mourn the loss of her brave young men. 


“O brave young men, my love, my pride, my promise, 

*Tis on you my hopes are set, 

In manliness, in kindliness, in justice, 
To make Erin a nation yet; 
In union or in severance, free and strong—. 

And if God grant this then, under God, to Thomas Davis, 
Let the greater praise belong.” 

GrorcE SiGERson. 
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Working-Men and the “Organised 
Hlypocrisies”’ 


F anyone wishes to know the real cause of the 
present industrial unrest and discontent, it is to 
be found in the fact, that whilst the cost of 

living has gone up 10 per cent. since 1905, wages 
have increased by less than 5 per cent. in the same 
time. Further light on the present discontent and 
unrest will be found in a little book entitled Round 
about a Pound a Week, which Mrs Pember Reeves 
and some other women belonging to the Fabian 
Society have recently published.. The book sets 
forth the average wage received by respectable 
working-class people in some of the London: districts, 
and goes minutely into the question of ‘how the 
poor live” in the quarters with which it deals. The 
book makes very painful reading. The particulars 
given refer of course to English working people, but 
I think the broad facts are just as true of many of 
the working-class in Glasgow, and others of our large 
towns... Everybody should read this little book. It 
is written in a very simple style, has no’ bias or 
exaggeration of any kind, and makes a most interest- 
ing if depressing “human document,” 

We need not wonder that, face to face with so 

much: misery, want,» discontent, and unrest, thinking 
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men gifted with ‘bowels of compassion” should be 
everywhere on the lookout for remedial measures to 
apply to a state of affairs which is charged with the 
gravest danger to the State. The unrest and dis- 
content in the industrial world are strikingly reflected 
in the domain of leisured thought. A large literature 
dealing with the causes, symptoms, and actual and 
possible consequences of the unrest has already 
grown up, and the end is not yet, by any means. 
In one way, this feverish mental activity is a healthy 
sign. It shows that the conscience of these nations 
is stirred at the tale of misery and woe which is the 
constant burden and refrain of modern books dealing 
with industrial problems in connection with the lives 
led by the vast majority of the working classes of 
these islands. But, on the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that in this striking multiplicity of counsél 
there is not a little danger, though there is certainly 
much that is praiseworthy. The variety of the 
means proposed and recommended for adoption in 
order to grapple effectually with the unsatisfactory 
economic and social conditions under which the vast 
majority of the poor live, lends itself to much ‘con- 
fusion of thought and waste of moral and intellectual 
energy. No sooner is one seemingly practical remedy 
cut and dried, and issued to the world in book, 
pamphlet, or article form than another—seemingly 
just as (or as little) worthy to be tried—is launched 
in its room. The two systems are “rivals,” since, 
though they have a common aim — to. benefit 
the people and remove a national disgrace — they 
stand on totally different “platforms,” and urge the 
employment. of ways and means which are ‘not 
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mutually reconcilable, or anything like it. So. is 
much injurious friction and rivalry produced. The 
reformers fight about the value and practicability of 
their favourite schemes as hotly as physicians are 
apt to disagree with one another as to the treatment 
of a particular disease, or as scientific men are wont 
to wrangle and squabble about this or that theory 
which they have seen reason to adopt as their own, and 
wish their brethren in science and the lay public to 
believe in as implicitly and as wholeheartedly as they 
do themselves. And so it is true in no small 
measure, that whilst Nero fiddles Rome burns. The 
people for whose benefit this wordy warfare is waged 
are not one iota the better of it meantime. It is a 
fight of aeroplanes, manceuvring far above their heads, 
as it were. Round about a Pound a Week represents 
as much as it ever did the utmost limit to which the 
tether of the people’s economic status will allow them 
to go. In spite of all the patent remedies with which 
the market is flooded, the cost of living goes up, and 
even if the rate of wages does not simultaneously go 
down, the increase on!v represents half the amount 
of the rise in the enhanced cost of the means of 
sustaining existence. Under these circumstances, and 
having due regard to the existing state of the wage 
market in a vast number of the poorer-paid trades, 
we cannot. be surprised if the working-class, as a 
whole, is becoming more and more sceptical and im- 
patient as to the practical value of “paper” reforms, 
and, sullen with the sullenness of biank despair, is 
more and more seeking to work out its economic and 
social salvation in “unrest” and “discontent.” 

But there is amongst the many theories that have 
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recently been given to the world one which, by reason 
of the fact that the working people of these King- 
doms seem, as a whole, to be more kindly disposed 
towards it than they have showed themselves to be 
in regard to many of its predecessors, stands con- 
spicuously apart from the majority of its kind, and 
on the ground above mentioned, if on no other, would 
seem to justify particular mention in these pages. 
This concept or theory is that which goes by. the 
name of the “Living Wage,” the idea being of 
course that there should be a minimum of well-being 
below which the State should allow no living person 
to descend. Mr H. Belloc, however, and many 
others, oppose this suggested policy, at all events as 
a panacea. They see in this reform nothing but a 
degrading regimentation of the proletariat, leading 
inevitably to the fundamentally ‘‘Servile State,” and . 
urge the re-establishment of that distinctive system 
of small owners which largely prevailed before the 
dissolution of the monasteries. It seems to me that 
both these points of view have much that is danger- 
ous, albeit commenable in them, and the practical 
thinker will ask how these allies—for allies in reality 
they are— an be made to avoid pitfalls, and at the 
same time converge and ultimately unite for their 
common purpose. It is obvious that what is called 
“Guaranteeism” has many dangers and disadvantages. 
The danger of such a system is that it will tend to 
make for so great a sense of contentment in the pro- 
letariat—protected almost after the manner in which 
we care for machinery or animals—as to bring about 
the elimination of desire for a larger and fuller life. 
Remember that man is an animal, and, where the 
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circumstances are favourable and conducive to ease, 
a lazy one at that, the “idle rich” being a perfeetly 
apt description, not because it is apposite in a political 
sense, but because riches and idleness are associated 
products. On the other hand, Mr Belloc’s scheme, 
which it would be unwise to dismiss as an attempt 
to put back the hands of the clock, would in my 
humble opinion tend to render actually futile the 
relatively small advance we have made in organisa- 
tion. Great as are the faults of our present phase, 
they are nothing in comparison with the fundamental 
wrong-headedness and heartlessness of those who are 
most responsible for it. No system, however perfect 
on paper, will accomplish anything really worth 
having or capable of enduring, unless its administra- 
tors are prepared to consider its welfare before their 
own individual advancement, Let us have small 
ownership by all means, but not at the expense of 
all that is gained by united effort—‘“by the great 
power which may be exerted by organised voluntary 
forces, inspired by the highest motives of the spirit 
of association,” as Mr Fothergill Robinson’ neatly 
puts it in his book entitled Zhe Spirit of Assoctatzon, 
Let us also get the best we can out of “guaran- 
teeism,” but do not let us approve a ‘system of 
regimentation of the poor. Le droit de subsister is 
a very right of very rights, but there is grave 
danger that the State may come to regard the Work- 
house and the Labour Colony as lawful dumping- 
grounds for its machine-made human goods. . 

I have mentioned’ this subject of the “Living 
Wage” at some length for two reasons :—Firstly, it 
is the one which at present holds the field; and 
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secondly, the working-classes seem to take more in- 
terest in it, and to be more favourably disposed 
towards it than has been the case with regard to 
many projects which have aimed at the betterment of 
industrial conditions, and which have been more or 
less prominently associated with doctrinaire opinion. 
In certain trades and industries the ‘“ Living Wage” 
is already a fatt accompi, and no doubt what grips 
the popular imagination, and tends to impart a reality 
to this project which the others greatly lacked is that 
very fact, considered in connection with the possibility 
of greatly enlarging the “Living Wage's” existing 
spheres of operation. The grain of mustard-seed, how- 
ever, is as yet little more than a mere grain. We 
are a long way off from that time when—if that day 
ever dawns—the seed shall have grown into a mighty 
tree, amongst whose spreading branches all the in- 
habitants of the industrial air will find protection, 
lodgement, and sustenance. Many is the slip between 
the legislative cup and the working-class lip, It is 
foolish to put one’s faith in particular panaceas, or in 
any theoretical child of philanthropic man—with the 
past history of industrialism staring one in the face, 
and shouting to one at every epochal street-corner, as 
it were, that the paths of particularism lead but to the 
grave of popular aspiration and popular hopes. 

The Italian philosopher, Benedetto Croce, dis- 
tinguishes two forms of the activity of the spirit— 
the practical and the theoretical. In the same way, 
I imagine, may we too distinguish two forms of 
the activity of the spirit and mind, as these are 
applied to the solution of the many industrial and 
sociological problems which confront us. On the one 
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hand, there is doctrinaire and book-opinion, and on 
the other there is what are called practical politics, 
which, for us, in Scotland, merely signify the English 
party system, and its manifold workings. But. it 
would be hard to say off hand which of these two 
forces is, generally speaking, the more likely — or 
perhaps I should say the least likely—to succeed in 
the professed common aim. Both are like boiling water 
in a vessel from the bottom of which there proceeds a 
constant procession of bubbles, which burst as soon 
as they reach the surface. Both aim at the “ better- 
ment of the people,” but I have a shrewd suspicion 
that each is yet a long way out in its reckoning. _We 
have briefly considered the theorists and the book- 
worms. Let us now deal, equally succinctly, with the 
Politicians. 

First of all we will take the Unionist party. What 
does it mean? What does it stand for, so far as we 
Scottish working-men are concerned? Judging by its 
name and professions, it is a party pledged to pre- 
serve the existing legislative Unions. What absurdity! 
Who cares the price of a “bap” about the ‘“ Constitu- 
tional value” of these antiquated unions, or who is 
so simple that he does not know that, provided the 
Unionists had the chance, they would grant Home 
Rule to the North Pole to-morrow, supposing it were 
necessary to do so in order to obtain a “working 
majority.” Why on earth Scottish working - men 
should bother their heads about the constitutional aspect 
of Unionism fair beats me. The democratic belief 
and position surely are that if a nation wants Home 
Rule (or Independence for the matter of that), it 
should have it. The right to manage one’s own 
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private affairs is the foundation stone of the home 
and family, and its application to the nation is not 
only common-sense, but is part and parcel of the 
collective drow de subsisier. 

So, as we begin with make-believe, sham,. and 
unreality, we end with it. For, take the rest of the 
Unionist policy, so far as it is capable of intelligible 
utterance. What attractions does it hold forth to the 
Scottish working-classes? What does it. propose to 
do for us? ‘Tory Democracy,”. as interpreted . by 
that sweated toiler in the worker's cause, Lord 
Lansdowne? Nonsense! Rot! It is a screaming 
hypocrisy! Away with it! Down with it! Throw it 
out, bag and baggage! Its leaders are. cast-iron 
Centralists, and its gospel is the preservation. of 
plunder, or, at best, Devil take the importunate, and 
to Hell or the slums with the poverty-stricken and 
the unfit. It has no right to be in Scotland at all— 
coming round here and cadging for our votes, and 
then running down (first class) to London to mingle 
a crocodile tear or two with that dark and swollen 
stream of misery which, hurrying through the flood- 
gates of the city’s life, goes out to meet the vasty 
deep of human woe and wretchedness, 

And what of the rivals—the Liberals?. Is not 
that party, for us, just as much an Organised Hypo- 
crisy as the other? It may be, and doubtless is, a 
little better led and organised than is the opposing 
show, but an hypocrisy it is all the same. It holds 
forth nothing, or next to nothing, for us, It, too, is 
a Centralist affair—as tightly and as closely wound 
about with “vested interests” as is the core of a 
ball with string, Its: policy and programme are as 
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little Scottish as are those of the Unionists, who at 
least are honest to the extent that they don’t care a 
snuff for Scotland and Scottish interests, and make no 
bones about. it. Whether is it better to have a 
veiled hypocrisy, such as is the Liberal party—so far 
at all events as Scotland is concerned—or one on 
whose un-sonsie face the naked impress of the plain 
intent to humbug and cajole, to deceive by specious Se 
promises, and to bribe and trick is clearly stamped? o 
In either case—whichever way the dice fall out—the a 
humbug has it, and the Scot goes down. The i 
Liberal Headquarter’s party wire-puller is not less a 
Liberal party wire-puller, because he hopes to get a 
Liberal peerage, or less an English party wire-puller 
because, when come across the Border, he takes a 
dish of Scottish porridge to his breakfast. What do 
they know of Scotland who only ‘ Britain” know? 
A plague on these ink-stained “ Britons,” and on ae 
their putative fathers, the coronetted lordlings of the Br: 
press ! 
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The Liberal party is just as much the friend of 
Centralism—so far as Scotland is concerned—just as is 
much a rotten English vote-catching contrivance, as Br 
is the rival organisation with which it pretends to be 
in grips. Neither it, nor its rival, has the right of 
foothold here. ‘No Admittance, ¢f on Business. No | 
Hands from England Wanted.”—+¢hat should be the e 
legend which should confront each southern carpet- ee 
bagger at all the Border stations. 
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And what of the latest comers amongst this 
designing rabble of unbidden guests — the Labour 
party and the Socialists? Are they any’ better? 
Are they, in Scotland, less like ‘Organised Hypo- 
crisies”? Is there in them that which. differentiates 
them from the Tory highway robber, or the Liberal 
area-sneak? Are not they, as are those others, head- 
quartered, Jacked-in-office, levered as to wires, and 
signal-boxed, furth of Scotland? Is it not notorious 
that the “orders” and “instructions” of the English 
bosses of these organisations run as freely in many 
quarters of industrial Scotland as does the King’s 
writ throughout the length and breadth of the King- 
dom?’ Doubtless, the Labourist and the Socialist 
officials act on the principle of ‘to every dog his 
tail,” but in this case, and under these auspices, there 
is about as much chance of our seeing Scottish 
interests uppermost, even in Scotland itself, as there 
is of our seeing the tail wagging the rest of the 
animal. I have no hesitation in saying—and I speak 
from experience—that a ational working-class plat- 
form and policy are as yet as little dreamed of by 
Labourists and Socialists in Scotland as is, say, a 
Labour or Socialist expedition to the Sahara desert 
in order to discover the mean density of the atmo- 
sphere in those parts. In fine, the Scottish working- 
man who attaches himself to one or other of these 
organisations will find himself just as much under the 
harrow of the English party system as he would do 
were he to support the true-blue Tory ticket, or 
England’s Radical red. 

To write a history of the English party system, 
and its workings, in Scotland, would require a 
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volume. Obviously, all that I can hope to accomplish 
here is merely to indicate in outline the head and 
front of its offending. Important and complex subjects 
of this sort are not to be dismissed as exhausted in 
an article running to a few thousand words. To 
write a history, or to frame a policy, on a post-card 
or a single sheet of notepaper, is a gift not given 
even unto every man whose name is Balfour. Much 
less can those hope to participate in the applause 
awarded to the exhibition of so great powers of 
sleight-of-hand whose patronymics do not entitle them 
to admission to England’s ‘“ Home of Mysteries "—the 
modern Arthurian Council chamber. 

A trifling piece of evidence, however, may serve 
to show the serious character of that evil which we 
in Scotland labour under—the English party system. 
I read recently somewhere or other that a big English 
newspaper proprietor came to Scotland, not long ago, 
for the purpose of spying out the journalistic land, 
his intention being to start an “‘extension” of one of 
his papers in one of our great towns, if the auspices 
proved favourable. His quest, however, was com- 
pleted almost as soon as it began. He found the 
conditions this side of the Border’so entirely different 
to those to which he is accustomed on the other, that 
the very briefest inquiry on his part sufficed to show 
him the impracticability of the scheme. 

Now, although I must be candid and acknowledge 
that I am not a literary man, or one having the 
slightest connection with the press, yet I should have 
thought that the newspaper conditions this side the 
Border were very much like those that obtain in 
England? Evidently, however, this Saxon expert 
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came, saw, and retired—thinking hard very differently. 
And this little episode I have related leads me up to 
the moral which I am desirous of pointing. If the 
respective newspaper conditions in the two Kingdoms 
are so very considerably different, is it not but reason- 
able to suppose that at least the same degree of dis- 
tinction exists elsewhere? 

But I speak as a fool. It is notorious that they 
do exist, and that there is not an industry or a trade 
in Scotland which is anything like on all fours, as to 
conditions, with the corresponding manifestations of 
industrial activity in England. I go further, and say 
without the slightest fear of contradiction on the part 
of any knowledgable person, that there are as many 
of these points of difference and distinction as there 
are quills to a porcupine’s back, and most of them 
every bit as sharp. 

So here, at long last, we arrive at the crux of the 
whole business—the vastly smaller, less populous, less 
powerful, and less rich of two industrial countries 
throwing in its lot with the political system of the 
greater, and this in spite of the fact that the indus- 
trial conditions—not to mention any other—of these 
countries differ the one from the other almost as 
much as the constituents of chalk differ from those of 
cheese! The modern working-man in Scotland, as 
elsewhere, is supposed to be “out” for national, 
moral, and intellectual compensation through the 
channel of law and the pressure of public opinion. 
This is undoubtedly the case elsewhere, and, no 
doubt, this is the main idea also animating my class 
in Scotland, but—where on the face of God’s earth 
could a more transparent and pathetic case of the 
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selfish, the calculating, and the clear-sighted leading 
the confiding blind be found? So long as we tolerate 
the “Organised Hypocrisies” of England, so long 
will the will and rule of the greater play havoc with 
the interests — industrial and non-industrial — of the 
lesser and the weaker. The play of the magnet com- 
plimenting the loadstone on its unrivalled powers of 
attraction, or the amused yet cruel perversity of the 
leech beseeching the prostrated patient not to suck 
too hard—there you have, in a figure or two of 
speech, a perfect pictorial epitome of the sort of gamen 
humour that rides rough-shod over poor auld Scotia, 
as she sits—a half-pathetic, a half-ridiculous figure— 
with her feet fast in the stocks of John Bull's “‘Organ- 
ised Hypocrisies.” 
A ScortisH ARTISAN. 








France in the Remaking 


LL those who have paid attention to the state 
of affairs in contemporary France must have 
noticed the rapidity and the depth of the change 

which is passing over our country. Signs of internal 
commotions are visible on all sides. Tendencies which 
were silently gathering strength are in full development, 
and ideas which were struggling into existence have 
found a clear, unequivocal expression. One feels that 
all-important modifications are taking place, that old 
beliefs are being readjusted to new conditions of life, 
and that the day is not far distant when, from a still 
chaotic mixture of conflicting elements, there will 
emerge a new nation in all the beauty of regained 
youth. The moment, therefore, has come when one 
may try to analyse the forces at work in order to 


foreshow the manner in which, after organising them- 


selves, they will finally unite in harmony. 

Such a task, I know, has its limitations. As in all 
matters relating to the subtle operations of the human 
mind, it is not easy to discern the true signification of 
certain movements. Still more difficult is it to dis- 
entangle the skein of contending thoughts and 
unconscious sentiments. Tendencies which, in their 
immediateness, appear to be essential may, in the 
future, prove to be simply the effervescence of evanescent 
theories ; or else, they may diverge into some unforeseen 
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direction, There is also the blurring confusion produced 
by the persistence of past convictions which strive to 
keep their ground, and, as is usual in such cases, derive 
from. their assumed confidence a vitality which they 
do not actually possess. Yet, in spite of these many 
causes of error, and if we bear in mind that vaticinations 
are always dangerous in social history, it is possible to 
distinguish two main currents of thought which can be 
considered as the chief elements of what has already 
been styled a French Renaissance. 

The first of these elements is a reawakening of the 
spirit of action—the re-establishment, so to speak, of 
the cult of energy. This cxaltation of whatever tends 
to the glorification of power is perceptible even by the 
least clear-sighted, for it sharply. contrasts with the 
mental attitude of the preceding generation. Those 
who attained to manhood after the Franco-German 
war were brought up in an atmosphere of disheartening 
shame and disillusion. .The idyllic dream in which the 
second Empire had wasted away its life was dispelled 
by the brutal reality of defeat. The confidence in the 
superiority of the country was shaken. A superhuman 
task of reconstruction was necessary, and it seemed 
hopeless. To the young men of that time life was but 
an illegible puzzle, which seemed but to confirm the 
vanity of all human effort. They found, it is true, 
a refuge in Science; but even this was deceptive, for 
it preached that all facts are conditioned by laws which 
nothing, not even the human will, can escape; and 
thus it had its share in fostering helplessness and 
pessimism. 

Yet this generation exhibited signs of better things. 
For, rightly considered, it was but transitional. If it 
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ended a past which came to its crisis in the war, \it 
foreshadowed also the promises of the future. © It would 
not be difficult to prove that its professions of pessimism 
were a lesson learnt from the writers who lived at the 
end of the Empire, rather than that they were the 
expression of their own convictions. And the eagerness 
with which they asked Science *o solve for them the 
problems of life showed that all hope and ail faith were 
not dead in them. In fact, they were unconsciously 
sheltering new ideals which wanted but an occasion to 
break loose. 

This occasion was the Affaire Dreyfus. 1 have 
often heard sensible people express their astonishment 
at the earnestness with which one half of France was 
raised up against the other half in bitter enmity, when 
the question at stake was simply to do justice to an 
innocent man—as if judicial errors were not common 

- and even inevitable. They found that the harm done 
to the country by the civil war which ensued was out 
of proportion to the doubtful good obtained. There 
is in this a good deal of truth, but such an argument 
at that time would have been of no avail. For the 
Affaire Dreyfus was not only a vindication of the 
abstract rights of justice—an outburst of honesty at 
the discovery of unexampled wrongdoing — it was, 
above all, the impulsive reaction of a country which 
was shaking off the depressing spell under which it 
lay, and, in the intoxication of its newly recovered 
strength, was madly throwing itself into the giddy 
whirlpool of action. This alone can explain why both 
parties entered the fight with such relentless vigour, 
and with equal violence. In a word, the Affaire 
Dreyfus, in spite of the moral ruins it left behind, 
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was but the symptom of a great recovery—the 
recuperation of forces which had remained for a long 
time inactive. 

Whatever the causes of this outbreak of national 
passion may have been, the results, at any rate, are not 
doubtful. The principles then brought forward 
responded to the secret yearnings of the country ; and 
they kindled convictions and enthusiasms. On the one 
hand, an ideal of moral purity and justice was reasserted. 
On the other hand, it was contended that order and 
discipline are the fundamental laws of all organised 
societies. And though the adverse parties were unable 
to agree on the respective values of convictions which, 
surprisingly enough, when one thinks of it, were opposed 
fora moment, Dreyfusists and Anti-Dreyfusists, though 
they were not aware of it, coincided at least on one 
point, that is that they were desperately fighting for the 
good of the nation, and because they wanted their 
country to be nobler, stronger, and greater. 

These regenerating ideas were scarcely rife in French 
minds when they found an incentive in the conditions — 
economical, social, and political—which then obtained. 
Like most European countries, France has of late years 
been going through a period of unparalleled industrial 
and commercial activity. The progress made by the 
motoring industry restored the belief in the soundness 
of our inventive genius, which pessimists gave out as 
exhausted ; and the advance made by aerial locomotion, 
in which our engineers could claim so great a share, 
developed the spirit of bravery, and even of rashness, as 
the feats of our aviators abundantly show. It is no 
figure of speech to say that aviation has been a magnifi- 
cent lifting up of France to the heights of the most 
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rapturous enthusiasm. And at the very moment when 
these aspirations were buoyantly expressing themselves, 
Germany, as if it wanted to give these aspirations a 
definite aim, chose to oppose the action of France in 
Morocco, This policy with its well-known consequences, 
the tragic anxiety of the summer of 1911, and the 
increase of both German and French armies, roused 
the suspicions of even those who, under the spell of 
humanitarian ideas, had been cherishing the dream of 
an understanding with our neighbour. It was a sad 
awakening, but it showed the dangers of too hopeful a 
belief in the possibility of a state of universal peace and 
love ; and it cannot be denied that it strengthened the 
patriotic sentiments which were sporadically developing. 
The most pacific Frenchmen realise now the necessity 
of national solidarity. Even the Socialists, though they 
are still in theory for universal peace, and wildly declaim 
against the new military law, do not seem to be as 
sanguine as they were as to the possibility of a policy of 
general disarmament, And it can be said that the 
majority of Frenchmen, now more than ever, burn with 
a dignified but steady love of their country, and are bent 
upon fulfilling its destinies. 

Distinct from this development of French energy 
with its consequent birth of national solidarity is the 
interest taken anew in philosophical questions—which 
interest constitutes the second element of which I spoke 
at the beginning of this article. The men who lived at 
the end of the last century were anything but favourably 
inclined to metaphysics, They inherited the prejudices 
of a generation that had given itself up to. scientific 
pursuits, and in Science they themselves put all. their 
faith. They were confirmed in their belief by the 
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extraordinary progress made by the natural sciences. 
They thought that there could be no end to the exten- 
sion of knowledge, and that nature would finally yield 
all her secrets. They hoped that man having thus 
ascended to the highest summits of truth would be able 
to lord it over life, and reign supreme in his illimitable 
power. During this period of unlimited confidence 
philosophy had to stand in the background. Its name 
was associated with the notion of men living in a sort of 
fool’s paradise, and quaintly building up idle theories 
under the perverting influence of imagination. Phil- 
osophy was considered as a curious mental sport, and as 
incapable of keeping in touch with life and reality. 
Therefore was it condemned to wasting away in futile 
dissertations. 

The day came, however, when the scientific illusion 
vanished. The very successes of Science displayed 
its weakness. The discovery of new forces, such as 
radioactivity, which had heretofore escaped attention 
though they had been active all the time, threw a 
doubt upon the value of theories which had ignored 
these forces. Above all, the old assertion that ‘there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of” by man’s puny mind reappeared with all the 
strength of its indisputable truth. For when Science 
was called upon to explain these new mysteries she 
could but plead her ignorance. So, little by little, it 
became evident that she had her limits; that, so long 
as she remained in the domain of the physical world 
and of observation, her power wes real; but that, so 
soon as she pretended to penetrate the mysterious 
forest which lies outside the world of the ordinary 
senses, she must needs grope her way in the dark, and 
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give the disheartening spectacle of infallibility going 
blindfolded. On that day her throne was_ shaken, 
and discontent was brooding among her devotees. 

To those who were ready to raise the standard of 
revolt, philosophy appeared as the science which alone 
was capable of solving the eternal problems with which 
man was once more confronted. And they found just 
such a philosopher as they required—one who had 
endeavoured both to confine Science within its proper 
sphere, and to reassert the rights of metaphysics. In 
his book entitled De 4a Contingence des Lois de la 
Nature, published as early as 1874, M. Boutroux, 
whom the Académie Frangaise received amongst its 
members only a few days ago, showed that none of 
our experiences has that character of necessity which 
the scientists gave out as the universal law, and that 
with the qualities of permanency and fatality are inter- 
mixe| qualities of mobility and contingency. Science, 
therefore, does not exhaust reality. It, above all, does 
not satisfy the curiosity of the human mind, and 
leaves the supreme mysteries unrevealed. 

This differentiation’ between the finite aim, method, 
and uses of Science on the one hand, and the obscurer 
workings of subtle forces within and outside us, on the 
other, can be said to be the cardinal position of M. 
Bergson’s teaching, which is to-day che most character- 
istic expo..tion of the tenets of the new philosophy. 
For M. Bergson, intellect is not, sufficient to interpret 
all the secrets of human conscience. It has its limits. 
It deals successfully with inanimate objects ; it triumphs 
in geometry and logic ; it can invent tools and machines. 
But because it feels at home only with the discontinuous, 
the motionless, and the finite, it is incapable of com- 
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prehending life, the essence of which is mobility and 
continuity. Life is an incessant creation involved in 
perpetual change. Change is not an illusion as Science 
asserts. On the contrary, like real duration, it is 
felt everywhere, in the continuous progress of the 
past expanding into the future, as well as in the 
creative self-development of things in their progress 
of active adaptation. And in order to perceive this 
true nature of evolving life, we must have recourse 
to a power distinct from intellect, akin to iastinc, 
which power is intuition. For intuition alone is capable 
of bringing us in sympathy with things so that we 
can realise their uniqueness from within. It alone 
can adapt itself to the unceasing process of changing 
creative life, lead us, if we know how to develop it, 
into the inmost recesses of human conscience, and 
perhaps supply us with the solution of the ultimate 
problems of the universe. 

This philosophy, clothed in a diction so brilliant and 
so supple that it seems to be inseparable from the 
thought which it embodies, is now permeating the 
minds of innumerable French thinkers, and even 
making sure progress among the general public. The 
spectacle offered by the professor’s lecture-room at the 
Collége de France is, in that respect, instructive. Hours 
before the lesson begins crowds are seen, who having 
secured a seat, are patiently waiting for the golden 
words. And not only are professional philosophers with 
wrinkled brows to be found there, together with young 
students ‘‘cramming” for their examinations, but also 
people of fashion, who seem to be as thirsty for the 
divine truth as is the more intellectual part of the 
audience, I shall not affirm that in this zeal for the 
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lessons of a philosopher there is not something of 
a modish whim. Yet this vogue of philosophy is 
undeniable, and it is one of the potent factors which 
are contributing to the formation of a new French 
mentality. 

The two movements which I have thus briefly 
analysed can be traced back to a single cause—I mean, 
to the unquenchable thirst for progress—to that 
ineradicable belief in the possibility of man’s pursuing 
for ever an ideal of purer, higher perfection, which has 
been so characteristic of France in the course of her 
history. After a quarter of a century spent in lethargic 
confidence, as touching materialism, it was inevitable 
that our country should enter on a new career of 
optimism. Yet though they proceed from the same 
source, the two currents have, till now, followed separate 
courses. The reason is that there exists between the 
adepts of the new philosophy and the worshippers of 
energy a disagreement of vital importance. The most 
fervent among the nationalists dream of reinstating 
France in her pristine state. They believe in the virtue 
of tradition. They endeavour to promote a revival of 
Classicism by extolling the beauty of reason, and the 
charm of lucidity, which were formerly the French 
qualities par excellence. But now, as we have seen, 
these are the very qualities which are seriously 
imperilled by the Bergsonists’ depreciation of intellect, 
and by their appeal to the hazy, mysterious, anarchical 
power of intuition. In this difference as regards the 
ends pursued, and in this divergence of method, consists, 
at present, the bone of contention. 

Yet it is possible that the two movements may one 
day be reconciled. For they have points of contact 
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even now. They both meet in their reaction against 
the dangers of materialism. The traditionalist, patriotic 
school is strongly in favour of a Catholic revival. The 
Bergsonist theories certainly lead to mysticism; and 
though the master has not yet imparted to his disciples 
his opinion on the essence of the Deity, it is evident 
that he will finally affirm, like M. Boutroux, the 
existence of a Supreme Being in whom the ultimate 
truth will be found. Religion, therefore, may be a 
neutral region of conciliation. And that this is no mere 
theory is shown by the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who, whilst they place M. Maeterlinck’s books 
on the Index, seem to encourage the reading of 
M. Bergson’s works. 

In what manner will the association be concluded, 
and the harmony be established? Will Catholicism 
absorb, for its own benefit, the religiosity diffused by 
the new philosophy, or are we fated to assist, on the 
contrary, at the triumph of a vague mysticism, 
independent of any particular system of faith? To 
what degree will the need for action and adventurous 
heroism combine with, and adapt itself to, those 
religious yearnings? Finally, what will be the part 
played in this organisation of new forces and instincts 
by the political tenets which drew their existence from 
the agnostic doctrines of the last century, and which are 
vigorously resisting tendencies fatal to them? It is here 
that prophesying would become particularly dangerous. 
One thing, however, is certain. Whatever the 
characteristics of the coming generations may be, some 
of the effects of the transformation are already visible. 
France is entering one of the most promising periods of 
her history. Everything points to the coming of an era 
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of greater seriousness and purity of tone. The accusa- 
tion of levity which has been so often levelled against 
France will become more and more incomprehensible. 
Obedience to a moral law is recognised to be just as 
indispensable as is any other sort of discipline, and even 
in politics there is a strong and deep reaction against 
corruption, and the selfish pursuit of private interests. 
Frenchmen understand also that nations as well as 
individuals have a duty to discharge, and they are aware 
that those nations only are great which, without depising 
the example set by other countries, preserve intact their . 
national characteristics, in order that they, in their 
turn, may become a pattern to others, and take their 
legitimate part in the development of civilisation. 
They have finally learnt that in spite of the complexity of 
our epoch—the result of the startling discoveries which 
the age has witnessed—the possibilities of the future 
can be seen to lie in a clearer notion of the sacred 
plenitude, and the everlasting progress of life; and that 
in the propagation of this idea lies also the future of 
modern France. 


ALBERT FEUILLERAT 





Primary Education and the 
& ritics 


HE twentieth century may well claim to be 
described as the age of Education, the age in 
which the rights and needs of the child have 

been discovered, not in the sense of endowing him with 
a knowledge of the three R’s—that had been going on 
for generations—but in the sense of regarding him as 
a physical and a spiritual being requiring all that is 
implied in that dual nature. It is also an age when the 
searchlight of criticism of the educational content is 
revealing defects, and drawing attention to an aspect 
which the changed condition of things has rendered 
necessary. At no time in our history have the impera- 
tives of the ethical world been so distinctly heard, or so 
much needed. The national conception of education 
has undergone a change; the ethical note is sounding, 
and arousing the national conscience to a new ideal. 
The psychologist, with his lofty abstractions, has 
entered the school; and if practical men ge! impatient 
with the prescriptions of the theorist, they will at least 
be called to attention. The result may be the finding of 
a rational theory which can be translated into practice. 
Meanwhile, the wise are differing among themselves, 
and ordinary men are content to stand aside whilst deep 
calleth unto deep. Idealism is not a new thing in the 
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history of education. We have a cloud of witnesses 
from Plato to Froebel, all of whom were asking the 
same question: ‘‘ What is the true end of Education ?”’ 
Spencer asked it, and gave the answer; but at the time 
the voice was as of one crying in the wilderness. The 
necessities of our age are clearly pointing to a condition 
of things when a shifting of the contents of the field of 
education will have to take place, if we are to formulate 
a system that shall satisfy national aspirations and 
ideals. Now any system of education, devised for a 
country, ought to take into account the cultural element ; 
the traditions and genius of the peoples composing the 
nation; and thus be an index of their aspirations. 
Many will hold that Scotland has this; some, however, 
will demur. Scotland had what was called a National 
System for more than three hundred years; but it is 
forgotten that there are two distinct cultures. in 
Scotland, and that each has characteristics distinctive 
of them as cultures. Whilst the genius and traditions 
of the one have been attended to educationally, the 
other culture has not fared quite so well. Speaking 
broadly, it is not inconsistent with loyalty to the State, 
and the best kind of citizenship, that its components 
should be educated in accordance with their traditions 
and pride of ancestry. The attempt to impose a 
standard that produces only a drab sameness, and 
that ignores those traditions on the plea of uniformity, 
tends to deprive the State of those qualities which, by 
their very variety, make for the higher efficiency of the 
whole body politic. The ¢/an de /’éme with which 
English writers credit the Gael is perhaps needed, as 
something spiritual, to save a materialistic nation from 
degenerating into a race of calculating worldlings. 
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“ Diversity in Unity” makes for variety and life, and 
tends to the realisation of the higher self. Absorption 
in the general mass often makes for ethical loss to 
a country, than which no greater loss could happen. 
The present National System, which repealed. all 
previous Acts, disregarded the traditions of the Scottish 
ideal. The country was covered with about nine 
hundred and seventy School Boards, whose functions 
were limited to buildings, offices, rating, appointment 
and dismissal of teachers, etc., but all were subject to 
London approval except the last. Scotland consented, 
with its eyes open, to go into an educational strait- 
jacket, and move along as an appendage to John Bull. 
There was a body called The Scotch Education 
Department, but as the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
said, it was merely a room in Whitehall, with the word 
‘‘Scotland” painted above the door. It might as well 
have had above it the words: ‘Great is John Bull, 
and he shall prevail.” He did. If School Boards then 
imagined that they had anything to do with education 
beyond extracting money from reluctant ratepayers, 
and repairing buildings, they were under a delusion. 
It probably added some dignity to their office that, like 
Vergobretus of old, they had, in the case of teachers, 
the power of life and death. Still, it is only fair to add 
that, with a few exceptions, they have not abused their 
powers. But as to a curriculum—what should be 
taught and to what stage—that was, in the early and 
lean days, drawn up in London; and each subject was 
weighed, valued, and ticketed like sugar and tea, whilst 
teachers began to exercise all the skill of their art in 
shaping the children as grant-earning machines, A 
tabloid, consisting mainly of the three R’s flavoured 
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with a few snippets called Specific Subjects, was 
the “specific” prepared for the rearing of Scottish 
citizens. 

Everything had to be submitted to London for 
approval. The purse was there, and things looked 
like a game of fox and geese. If everything were 
known, perhaps it might be discovered that the 
permanent officials of the Department had to act in 
many cases against their better judgment. The story 
of fights and intrigues concerning Scottish Education 
a few years before 1872 has been largely forgotten. 
Probably it has to be written yet. Men like Lord 
Rosebery, the Duke of Argyll, and a few others 
fought in the interests of Scotland, and argued for 
Scottish Education being kept as, exclusively, a 
Scottish subject. The late Lord Salisbury had a 
clearer vision on the question than some of our weak- 
kneed Scotsmen. But space forbids me to pursue 
this line further. The broad fact is, that English 
ideas of education were imposed upon Scotland. 
England had no system of National Education before 
1870; and, unlike Scotland, the masses did not believe 
in education beyond a smattering of the three R’s, and 
even that at the cheapest possible rate. Hodge 
believes more in manuring the land than in cultivating 
the intellect. ‘I see,” said Mr Birrell to an English 
farmer with whom he was discussing educational 
affairs, “you prefer muck to mind.” 

The administration and control of Scottish Educa- 
tion from one centre, in the land of the “ Auld Enemy,” 
was surely a high price to be paid for Union. What 
should be in the hands of the leaders of the people 


was consigned to an authority ignorant of Scottish 
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traditions, and with powers almost equal to those of 
the “Venetian Council of Ten.” © Scottish schools 
were in danger of being brought into line with English 
elementary schools, and the Scottish peasant to the 
level of the English hind. As arbiters of Scottish 
Education, the authorities took charge of the soul of 
Scotland according to a formula devised by an English- 
man, Sir Robert Lowe. The effects of the Lowe 
Code, which was framed primarily for England, 
reached Scotland with damaging effect. The divine 
equation known as payment by results had the 
doubtful merit of being unknown to every other nation 
in Europe, or elsewhere. Children had to be fitted 
into a Procustean bed. It was a question of money 
to School Boards, of life or death to teachers, who 
never wearied of exposing the educational fallacy 
which proclaimed that results could be measured in 
terms of £ S. D. It was the most unholy piece 
of educational tyranny ever devised by a Statesman 
for the purpose of taming a nation. When a deputa- 
tion of English teachers timidly approached Mr Lowe 
to make certain suggestions, his answer was (quoting 
a saying of Turgot): ‘‘What right have the chickens 
to quarrel with the sauce in which they are to be 
cooked ?” 

An important landmark in the history of Scottish 
Education, if not of Scottish patriotism, was the feeling 
aroused on the dissolution of the Board of Education in 
Edinburgh in 1877. This Board was appointed in 1872 
for three years, and afterwards for two years more, and 
was doing well in the interests of education. An 
attempt was made to make it permanent in, and for, 
Scotland; and, when the day of dissolution was 
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approaching, something like the old jperfervidum 
ingentum Scotorum showed itself at a big meeting in 
Edinburgh, where men representing different interests 
united on a common platform. The motion submitted 
was: ‘To urge upon the Government the importance 
of continuing the General Board of Education in Scot- 
land, with an improved constitution and enlarged 
powers.” Whig and Tory were in agreement for once, 
and the speeches had the right national note in them. 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon had declared in 
another place that ‘the Scotch people would not be 
satisfied until they had a Scotch Board in contradistinc- 
tion to a Committee of the Privy Council, a Board which 
would understand the peculiarities of the country.” 
The Duke of Argyll, who had been in favour of this 
view, saw fit to change his mind. Mr Milne-Home, in 
speaking to the resolution, emphasised the important 
peculiarity of the Scottish Educational System, from 
which the country and the Empire had derived such 
great advantages; but he deplored that this national 
peculiarity was beginning to disappear. The poor of 
Scotland made sacrifices to secure education, and the 
country was said to be the most highly educated one in 
Europe then, except Prussia. Seventy per cent. of the 
students in the Arts Faculty of the University of 
Glasgow came from primary schools. Medicine was 
credited with 85 per cent. “I am fully convinced,” 
said Mr Milne-Home, “ that by no other means than by 
the existence of an Education Board in Scotland will 
you ever secure the teaching in our Public Schools of 
anything more than the beggarly elements, which are all 
that pass for primary education in England. It is vain 
to hope for this from any Department in London, which 
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naturally is prepossessed with English traditions, and 
must seek as much as possible to assimilate the systems 
in England and Scotland. Though I am a loyal 
subject, yet I am a Scotsman, and if any influential 
person would unfurl the banner of Home Rule, I would 
enlist under that banner, for I think we are entitled to 
the management of our own Education.” This blast, 
reinforced though it was by remonstrances from the 
Churches, Universities, and the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture, came to nothing; and “when the tumult 
dwindled to a calm,” the country settled down, and took 
Educational Edicts from England, as they had taken 
the Confession of Faith and the Catechism three 
hundred years before; and for a while nothing was 
heard except the ineffectual grumbling of teachers 
chafing under the yoke of the Code. Everybody of 
any consequence seems to have got a hearing, except 
the very person upon whom the whole success of educa- 
tion depended, and it is only now that he is slowly 
coming to his own. Administration is not the most 
important thing for the purposes of education, though 
its influence is very great in the final results. No one, 
I think, can reasonably dispute that the teacher is the 
pivot on which the whole machinery turns. This is an 
elementary truth which Acts, Codes, and Regulations can- 
not afford to ignore, and if the pivot is not kept well oiled, 
the machinery will begin to creak. It Aas begun to 
creak of late, and is demanding oiling. If education is 
expected to achieve in the future the success and results 
expected, the public must be prepared to translate the 
talk about the importance and dignity of the profession 
into something adequate for the upkeep of that dignity. 


The educational fabric does not rest on buildings alone. 
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It rests on the work of the teacher, who has to carry on 
duties requiring peace of mind, freshness, and high hope. 
How much that peace of mind has. been disturbed, how 
much that high hope has remained unrealised, is known 
only to the parties concerned. In a sympathetic speech 
delivered a few years ago in Edinburgh, Sir A. Conan 
Doyle described teachers as a class “busy making a 
career for others, but with no career of their own.” 
The Reverend Headmaster of St Enda’s College, 
Ireland, spoke but sober truth when he said a few 
months ago :—“ Between the salary offered to teachers 
and the excellence of a country’s education system, 
there is indeed a vital connexion.” Where education 
was concerned, the national pocket of Scotland for a 
long time was guarded with an economy that was 
hardly in keeping with a professed love for learning 
for its own sake; and if things had improved later on, 
the improvement took place almost in spite of the 
parochial mind to which the administration of things 
was entrusted. At the present time one hears the note 
of discontent among teachers; the result of inadequate 
salaries. Perhaps there is no profession which is more 
generously recognised on public platforms, as being so 
useful to the nation in fitting youth for social service 
in the days to come. But the recognition often ends 
with the speeches, and there is a disinclination to realise 
that education, which so largely affects the well-springs 
of the nation, cannot be cheap—does not deserve to be 
cheap. This has to be faced. The State ought not 
to demand the highest efficiency at a cheap rate, nor 
should it impose stringent regulations involving localities 
in an undue share of the expenditure, because the work 


is not for a locality alone, but. for the nation as a whole. 
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The democracy of our time are certainly not timid, and 
their vision seems to be getting clearer with regard to 
this. The more enlightened section have come to. see 
that men and women, who go through a long, arduous, 
and expensive course of training at a college, or 
university, are entitled to a remuneration that can 
place them above the worry which is so destructive of 
good work, and that can conduce to that peace of 
mind which is so essential for bringing about. fruitful 
results. Those who argue that too much is being spent 
on education have to face the question, how it is going 
to be improved by spending less, and consider what 
type of man or woman is willing to be sweated in 
such high service in order to save the public pocket. 
Generally speaking, the teaching profession is not now 
behind other professions in learning, yet there is an 
amazing discrepancy in remuneration, not to speak of 
the social position allowed them. There are over 500 
assistant masters in Scotland who, as things are, can 
never attain to the maximum salary of a second division 
clerk in the Civil Service; 800 head-mistresses below 
the salary of a superintendent of female typists in the 
Education Department, while there are 4000 assistant 
mistresses who do not receive the maximum salary of 
typists. And yet teachers have been described as 
“the most vital workers in national construction.” If 
the Scottish teacher is to save his soul, he must be 
prepared to fight for terms worthy of his status. 
Indeed, the fight has already begun. The rumbling of 
a heaithy revolt is heard ; and, if it has not assumed the 
dimensions of the medical row on the introduction of 
the Insurance Act, it has set the best minds a-thinking, 


and the others a-shouting. But the thing that made 
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for success in the case of the doctors is lacking in the 
case of the teachers—union of all grades for a common 
object. The Educational Institute of Scotland with its 
Royal Charter used to be sneered at as savouring of 
trades unionism. It was inconsistent with the dignity 
(the old soporific) of the profession, but when the 
doctors, to whom are accorded a higher social plane, 
used the lever, sneers were ignored, and they won. The 
-Institute is a body that cannot be ignored now in the 
shaping of any system or scheme, but outside of its 
ranks are units that meet occasionally to discuss high 
problems, and frame resolutions that seem to get no 
further. Is this division a phase of snobbishness, or 
what? As Dr Garnett once said: “ Education is one 
body, and one member may not say to another I have 
no need of thee.” With larger School Board areas 
within measurable distance, the need for closing up 
ranks in one union of all grades is surely wise. The 
old saluting base remains—the E. I. S. 

With the passing of the Act of 1872 great results 
were anticipated by the theorists. The very jails and 
poorhouses would be emptied! How false the 
prophecy, everybody knows now. What the authorities, 
if not the public, failed to realise was that the ladling 
out of knowledge in a hurry is not really education ; or 
as Huxley once put it, “The idolatry of knowledge— 
that damnosa hereditas—must perish before the real 
educative process begins.” Macaulay predicted some- 
thing like this in 1847, when he made his famous speech 
in the House of Commons in connection with a paltry 
grant of £100,000, and argued that prisons and poverty 
would become things of the past! Now, after forty 
years of Popular Education, matters are being closely 
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scrutinised, and people are taking stock of the type of 
citizen produced, and, in the general indictment, the 
thinking and the unthinking blame the teacher. Visions 
of pre-’72 days appear, when there were no rates, and 
when, according to Lord Rosebery, ‘“ poverty, oatmeal, 
and the classics (the Shorter Catechism used to be 
added) produced men of greater moral and _ physical 
stamina, of greater industry and capacity, than our 
degenerate days of tea and football.” The mist which 
separates us from the past may have a tendency to 
magnify things in the same way as a certain condition 
of the atmosphere seems to bring distant hills nearer to 
the view, but it is after all a pleasing trait in human 
nature to look on the past through a medium of this. 
description. The old dominie (peace to his shade !) had 
no capital but his education, and if he was more 
appreciated than the doctus Palaemon of Juvenal’s 
satire, he was about as ill-paid for his services. But 
there were real Scottish homes in those days, where 
the parent reigned as High Priest in the family. Has 
he abdicated his functions in our time ? 

Now when critics begin to compare the pre-’72 days 
with the present time, to the disadvantage of the latter, 
it is surely fair to recognise how the question is compli- 
cated by factors of another nature, largely economic, of 
which little account is taken. Rapid and remarkable 
social changes have taken place, and in the general adjust- 
ment of things, points of view have shifted, and attempts 
have been made to adapt modern education to them. 
Some call it the new education, but it is almost the old 
thing under a new label. Since conditions of life are 
not permanent, no system of education can be permanent ; 
the social pendulum governs it. When men of authority 
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are inquiring into the true end of education, and giving 
their views to the world, curriculum-framers must. be 
prepared for the change which the moral consciousness 
of the nation demands in relation to the social fabric, 
and the question will be—What curriculum is fitted to 
bring about the change that will transform the character 
of the race? In this connection Dr Stanley Hall of 
America observes, that “education must face the fact 
that the ultimate verdict of the school will be determined 
by its moral efficiency in saving children from personal 
vice and crime.” Professor Saddler, one of the sanest 
writers on Education, says: ‘‘ Whatever else schools do, 
they must create strong moral wills and foster sense of 
duty. Do not train the brain and forget the heart.” 
From various sources one can gather that there is a 
vague feeling of dissatisfaction with the rate of our 
social progress, that there is a disappointment caused by 
the decay of the spirit of reverence, the revolt against 
authority, the breaking up of old ideals, the ineffective- 
ness of moral codes, and the tendency of youth to give 
tiemselves over to what is called “the philosophy of the 
jolly life.” Parental control is said to have practically 
disappeared, and there is a tendency to make the school 
system answerable for a condition of things that lie 
outside its functions. Against vicious surroundings and 
the influences of bad homes, school training for a few 
hours a day is practically powerless. It is like Penelope's 
weaving : what is done during the day is undone at 
night. The way to improvement and success lies not so 
much in regulations as in the co-operation of parent and 
teacher, confidence in, and sympathy with, his work. 
The general public are severe critics of modern 
education, though in many cases they are the least 
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informed. They are reinforced by the press, writers 
in magazines, and commercial authorities. It is of 
course a commonplace that every one lays claim to 
speak with some authority on education. 

Lord Haldane, speaking in Glasgow University a 
few years ago, said: ‘I protest against the superstition 
that it is possible to form a judgment on things that 
require a great deal of knowledge without possessing 
that knowledge.” The protest is necessary in times 
when almost everybody goes about with a telescope 
inside whose range he believes every subject may be 
seen. For example, Mr H. G. Wells carries one with 
a highly coloured object glass, and he sees teachers 
as “gaseous humbugs—the residuum of decent minor 
tendencies busy framing curricula which serve only to 
destroy originality in the children.” (Mr Wells was 
once a teacher in gland.) The indictment was 
supported by Mr George Bernard Shaw and the late 
Mr Frederic Harrison. Mr Thomas Jones of Glasgow 
University attributes unemployment and pauperism to 
the defective school training and curriculum. It is 
the old story: when anything gets out of gear in the 
social economy, blame the school. Some economist 
will probably discover ere long that Larkinism or 
Syndicalism is a product of the modern primary school. 
Even the British Association has taken notice of the 
work of the common school, and has offered us 
educational platitudes with all the unction of a new 
discovery, fully reported in the press—things which 
teachers have offered to an unbelieving public over 
and over again, though never recognised. Such is 
the snobbishness of the age. Now I do not deny 
that it is public opinion that determines to a large 
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extent the curriculum, and that it finds the present 
system unable to meet its needs. The curriculum is 
said to be overloaded with fads and frills at the expense 
of subjects essential to success in life—especially 
commercial life. But what are the subjects essential 
for what is called “life”? Is it “ Life” in the highest 
sense, or merely bread and butter? The thing looks 
plausible only for what seems to lurk beneath. Is it 
to be one kind of education for the rich, and another 
for the poor? Is real education a dangerous thing 
for the poor? And what about the things that are 
of value to any nation in any age? In the midst of 
the educational din, one hears occasionally the note, 
that children should not be taught above their station. 
Said a writer once: “After all it is better for a child 
to be educated above his station than below his mind.” 
The late Professor Laurie declared that ‘‘a man should 
be educated for the sake of his manhood, without 
regard to any specific, industrial, or professional use 
to which he may turn his knowledge and powers.” 
That is the voice of the real educationist, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the cold utilitarian who believes 
that the salvation of the world depends on what is 
called Vocational Education—an idea that has reached 
us from across the Atlantic. Still, in a scheme of 
education it does not follow that the utilitarian idea 
should not be of educational value, or antagonistic to 
what people call the cultural and humanising subjects. 
The true solution seems to lie in a synthesis of the 
two, which would result in what is commonly called 
an all-round education, answering as nearly as possible 
to Spencer’s definition, ‘‘ Complete living.” Or shall 
we say with Horace, Sapiens fortis et in se apse totus 
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teves atque votundus? Education worthy of the name 
must recognise the many-sided interests of humanity ; 
but pupils are not mere goods and chattels designed 
for economic needs. 

The business man, however, demands a hearing ; 
for he is one of the severest critics. He wants boys 
of alert mind, smart witted, and he declares that the 
present curriculum fails to produce such a product. 
More of the qualities required are, he says, found in 
the gutter-boy than in the schoolboy. It is doubtless 
not easy to entice the best sample of a boy for §s. 
a week. Guttergarten seems to beat the Kindergarten. 
Fifty per cent. of office boys, said one commercial 
authority, could not be trusted to lick the right side 
of a postage stamp! 

A few years ago an attempt was made to prove 
that the commercial superiority of these Kingdoms was 
won at a time when the general level of education 
was low, and that fortunes were made by illiterates. 

The cure recommended for the alleged deficiencies 
of Natural Education is “to turn,the school system 
inside out,” whatever that means. But no amount of 
manipulating school curricula will avail much, until an 
attempt is made to cleanse the social stream at its 
source, and not midway; and until the schoolmaster 
become less zx loco parentis. Admitting that the 
present curriculum is overloaded, and that some 
reduction in the educational pabulum is necessary, 
the question comes to be—what is to be jettisoned, 
or what is to be relegated to a place of less importance? 
The critics point us to Germany, where everything is 
supposed to be perfect. If educational perfection 
means rigidity, then Germany has it. It is but a 
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few years since the Kaiser condemned the uselessness 
of many of their studies, and. said that a nation of 
empire-builders does not look out on the world through 
spectacles. While much can be learned from Germany, 
it should not be forgotten that our national life is very 
different, and that means a great deal educationally, We 
seem to have arrived at a period when education must 
be a compromise between the practical and the ideal, 
but, in an age of practicality, let us not forget the 
things that are most abiding; the things of the heart ; 
the things that have a refining influence on the child 
mind, and that will equip it with imperishable ideas. 


DonaLp MAcpPHIE. 
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WV THEN the modern English journalist turns 
away from his many preoccupations in the 
Prize-ring and the social Cake-walk, and sits 

soberly down to review the life and conduct of one of 
his eminent men, he lets you know at once that it is 
a real live person — pre-destined to a place in the 
journalistic Madame Tassaud’s—and not a mere psy- 
chological entity, that He is. dealing with. In his best 
journalese he proceeds to acquaint you with the date 
of his victim’s birth, his handicap at golf, and. the 
usual hour of his dinner; and, having thus created 
the necessary “atmosphere,” he goes on to busy him- 
self with a cloud of supernumerary witnesses to his 
theme’s environment, in the shape of a wealth of 
objective and, for the most part, extremely personal 
data. Of: course, not all. biographies written. by 


English pressmen are cast in this popular mould, or 


engineered’ on so painfully unsophisticated a plan; 
but I affirm that there is more than a sufficiency of 
them, which are so constructed, to give both point 
and pungency to the present complaint. 

Now, just as a mere straw is commonly said to 
afford one an indication as to the direction of the 
wind; so I maintain is the following trifle from Zhe 
Morning Post of London sufficient to give us a 
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very fair insight into the genius and working of the 
southerner’s mind :-— 


To Encourace Punctrua.ity.—Mr G. W. oe 
director of the firm of & Co. (Limited), con- 
fectioners, of » has presented to each of the 
2000 employees of the firm an alarm clock with the 
object of encouraging punctuality. The clocks weighed 
in the aggregate over two tons. 


Surely this little paragraph is a gem in the shape 
of the “puff” in the rough, as well as one of those 
rare unconscious self-revelations which are worth cart- 
loads of speculative treatises on the objective aspects 
of national character? /mprimis, the names (personal 
and place) which, in deference to The Times's recent 
crusade against oblique publicity, I have deliberately 
suppressed, are printed in full in the original para- 
graph. Consequently, the action of The Morning 
Post in indirectly promoting the cause of Punctuality 
amongst the lower orders by printing this interesting 
item of news cannot justly be accounted a brilliant 
and moving example of newspaper belief in the dis- 
interested practice of vicarious virtue. Indeed, so far 
is this from being the case, that the paragraph as it 
appears in the journal above mentioned would seem 
to bear on the face of it the indelible impress of that 
general desire and tendency to combine business with 
pleasure, which, if we may credit their critics, is a 
conspicuous feature of the Englishman’s character. 
But let us now condescend to the substance of the 
paragraph itself. 

Mr G. W. So-and-so, a director, as we are oblig- 
ingly informed, of the firm of Blank & Co, (Limited) 
of Some-where-or-other, presented last Christmas time, 
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to each of his workpeople an alarm clock, with the 
object of encouraging Punctuality. Further, we are 
told that these clocks weighed in the aggregate over 
two tons. The weight of the surplus in cwt. is not 
stated in our paragraph; but doubtless it was con- 
sidered as well, in view of the festive character of 
the season, to afford something—though it were but 
a trifling margin in negative form—for the militant 
Saxon imagination to work on. 

Now, it must be patent to every one, save perhaps 
to those readers of Zhe Morning Post who are devot- 
ing themselves to a life of early-rising in order to 
encourage Punctuality amongst the Common People, 
that Mr So-and-so, confectioner and generous donor 
of clocks, is not quite such a philanthropist as he 
looks—on paper. He, too, would appear to share 
with Zhe Morning Post that keen sense of the desir- 
ability of combining business with pleasure, which | 
have before alluded to as being, according to report, 
a conspicuous feature of the Englishman’s character. 
Like many of his fellow-countrymen, this Mr So-and- 
so is evidently an adept at the art of tempering 
generosity with forethought. His motto evidently is, 
Bis dat qui callidus dat! Gifts which benefit oneself 
whilst at the same time they stimulate the exercise of 
the virtues in their recipients are, obviously, thunder- 
ing good business, from the moral as- well. as the 
material point of view. Fortunate and happy beyond 
compare is that nation in the bosoms of whose sons 
the ‘instinct of getting” is so firmly implanted that 
even their gifts and, their philanthropies are so nicely 
adjusted that they minister to the national cult in 
favour of looking well before you give! 
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But, there is another matter connected with this 
interesting affair which is worthy of brief considera- 
tion from the point of view of national idiosyncrasy 
or character, before we finally dismiss the incident 
from our notice. | ‘*The clocks weighed in the aggre- 
gate over two tons.” What mind but the Teutonic 
would ever dream of adding this characteristic pen- 
ultimate touch? What other people could afford to be 
so mercilessly exact? Regarded merely as a climax to 
the foregoing information, it is infinitely greater than 
Diana of the Ephesians. And who shall presume to 
apportion the credit which belongs to those who have 
been happily stirred up to make so interesting and so 
valuable a calculation? Which is the more ‘to be 
admired and marvelled at—the ingenuous donor of 
the clocks, who, despising the silly prejudice which 
exists in favour of the practice of appraising a gift, 
not according to its actual value in’ pounds sterling, 
or even its weight in pounds avoirdupois, but accord- 
ing to the spirit in which it is tendered, deliberately 
caused his clocks to be weighed in order that the 
gross weight of this particular instance of his gener- 
osity might be placed on imperishable record; or the 
courageous journalist who, regardless of the slings and 
arrows of outrageous ridicule, has looked this metal- 
some gift-horse in the mouth to such striking practical 
effect, so far as his journal's reputation for profes- 
sional enterprise is concerned? From whatever point 
of view we approach the subject, and whatever may 
be the trend of our individual sympathies, as touch- 
ing this honourable rivalry between Gift-horse and 
Journalist, one thing is abundantly clear, namely, that 
this seemingly trifling affair of the clocks supplies’ us 
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with an important and valuable clue as to the com- 
plexion, and as to the secret workings, of the 
southerner’s mind. 

The same London journal (7he Morning Post) not 
long after the publication of the paragraph to which 
attention has been drawn, informed its readers, in a 
leading article, that the English are not an imagina- 
tive people. The authority for this statement is 
respectable; but if I might venture an opinion, | 
should say, not that the Englishman is destitute of 
imagination, but that his imagination, like the cow’s 
tail, operates downwards, instead of upwards. At all 
events, this is the impression which I have received, 
in consequence of reading certain English criticisms 
of Mr Lloyd George. It is not so much that they 
are wanting in imagination of a sort, as that, like an 
indifferent or defective aeroplane, they have an obstinate 
objection to rising from the ground. They are mostly 
criticisms which have their spring in mere political 
rancour and prejudice; are concerned with trifling 
and sordid personalities; and make no attempt to 
rise superior to the depressing methods of the party 
lampooner. To these sharp-shooters of the English 
Tory press, the purely personal aspects of Mr Lloyd 
George’s career are, obviously, all in all. The party 
hacks make little or no attempts to render us forget- 
ful of their own origin, and the mercenary character 
of their calling, by canvassing their subject in a spirit 
of detachment from the baser motives of political 
antagonism, and as men possessed of a due sense of 
the importance of the psychological element as a means 
of determining the genius and the value of individual 
character. 
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Though Mr Lloyd George is a Welshman, yet his 
stage is in England; and probably no living Liberal 
politician is more heartily detested than he is hated 
by the rank and file of the Unionist party.. Not only, 
however, is Mr Lloyd George an object of poignant 
dislike to the majority of Englishmen, but also his is 
a character which is misunderstood in the same generous 
fashion, so far as the ‘“ Predominant Partner” is con- 
cerned. That Mr Lloyd George should be detested 
on account of his political convictions is nothing extra- 
ordinary. The fact is as plain as a pikestaff, and 
just as easily accounted for; but that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should be so greatly and _ griev- 
ously misunderstood by Englishmen is a different 
matter, and justifies the conclusion that there must be 
a racial cause at the root of the phenomenon. 

Now, when we speak of a man as being one who 
is ‘‘misunderstood,” straightway our minds are apt to 
picture one in whom there is neither “kick” nor 
guile, but who is, nevertheless, the innocent, if some- 
what vapid, victim of adverse circumstances. No one, 
however, could possibly think of associating Mr Lloyd 
George with so pathetic, if whimsical, a figure. The 
nature of the misunderstanding to which he is subject, 
so far as England is concerned, is temperamental, and 
has no connexion either with his political obster dicta, 
or with his designs on the hen-roosts of the wealthy. 
In fine, he is misunderstood in England because the 
mind of the average Englishman is quite unable 
to grasp the facts of his racial significance and 
psychology. He is a Celt; and, for the average 
Saxon, this word spells deep mystification, and 
engenders suspicious dislike. 
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The psychology of the Celt (whether he be P. Celt 
or Q. Celt) constitutes a study which is admittedly 
surrounded by the most formidable difficulties. Hear 
what one of the best living authorities (Professor Rice 
Holmes) has to say on this subject :— 

“The many-faceted Celtic temperament is a fascin- 
ating object of study; but it is not everywhere the 
same. Study it in Wales, in Man, in Scotland, in 
Ireland, in Cornwall, in France, and you will find that 
while it is Celtic everywhere, everywhere it is different ; 
that everywhere it has become what it is because it is 
compounded in different degrees, not only of Celtic, not 
only of pre-Celtic and pre-Aryan, but also of post-Celtic 
elements. And all these elements have been modified 
and moulded by different geographical and climatic 
influences, and by adventitious circumstances too numer- 
ous to be particularized, and too elusive to be estimated.” 
—Note to ‘‘ Ethnology of Gaul” in Cesar’s Conguest of 
Gaul. 


Perhaps the word “illusive” is the best epithet we 
can employ to describe, in general terms, the character 
of the Celt. His psychology consists of a conglomera- 
tion of diverse and sometimes actually warring, spiritual 
elements, which are as elusive as quicksilver, and as 
unsubstantial, for purposes of materialisation, as the 
vapour-born ghosts of Ossian. Undoubtedly, this 
prevailing elusiveness of character springs more par- 
ticularly from the Celt’s composite origin, and his racial 
propensity to coalesce with non-Celtic peoples. As 
Professor Rice Holmes well expresses it, his tempera- 
ment is ‘‘many-faceted.” In the course of his far-flung 
wanderings from the mouth of time even unto these 
presents he has absorbed many a known and doubtless 
many an unknown and now undiscoverable element 
emanating from stranger races—drawn these up, as”it 
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were, to his own blood, in his progress from East to 
West, much as, in the course of their ceaseless dragging 
and fret, the waves of the ocean gather up to them- 
selves the loose shingle that strews the beach. 

Indeed, it is in the heart of this very quality or 
attribute of elusiveness that we must seek to fix the 
character of the Celt ; and it is in the light of the same 
moral phenomenon that those who wish to understand 
him must approach the study of his “ many-faceted” 
temperament. His waywardness; his frequent incon- 
sistencies of language and carriage; his sanguine 
temperament chequered by the sombre up-wellings of 
occasional despondency ; his genius for the “rush,” and 
his weakness and frailty in face of the requirements of 
arduous and sustained endeavour ; his spirituality and 
imaginative buoyancy ; his liability to quick turns in 
conduct, and even in principle ; his ineradicable tendency 
to cleave to and to pursue poetic “values,” whilst he 
eschews the practical and the commonplace; his ‘im- 
pressionism” ; his humour, now gay, good-natured and 
irresponsible, at other times sharp, even savage and 
biting—these, and many similar qualities and character- 
istics, make up the character of the Celt, and mark 
it out as being one in which “elusiveness” is the 
predominating quality. 

The charge has frequently been brought against Mr 
Lloyd George that he “sets class against class.” It is 
not a little difficult to understand how useful reform can 
be engendered without creating a certain amount of 
political friction of this kind; and there is a parrot-like 
sameness about this cry which predisposes one to class 
it amongst the multitude of those utterances that are more 


characterised by vehemence than they are marked by 
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good sense. All reform worth having must be the out- 
come of class antagonism. The Haves and the Have- 
nots being equally determined, the one to defend that 
which they have, and the others to obtain that which they 
have not—so friction is produced. And if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is indeed guilty of setting class against 
class, his should be the satisfaction of knowing that, as 
an omelette is not to be made without the breaking of 
eggs, so conscionable reform. is not to be compassed 
without spoiling some tempers. With regard. to this 
point, however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
blamed and derided on two grounds, His ‘“ Limehouse 
manner” is canvassed almost as though it were an 
insult to the Deity whose privilege it is to watch over 
the affairs of the more pushing and aggressive of the 
two chosen peoples; but when Mr Lloyd George, true 
to the instincts and the dictates of his ‘“‘many-faceted”’ 
temperament, softens his political asperities, and tem- 
porarily shines forth as the smiling apostle and 
champion of conciliation and ‘‘sweet reasonableness,” 
he is straightway denounced as a humbug and an 
impostor for his pains. But the two attitudes, which 
the Englishman persists in regarding as wholly irre- 
concilable, are really perfectly compatible the one with 
the other, being the consequence, not of individual 
idiosyncrasy or ‘‘pure cussedness,” but of the normal 
operation of a particular racial temperament. The 
Saxon, however, with the eyes of his imagination fixed 
on the ground; his self-centred tendency to suspicion 
of all that does not conform to the standards of his own 
national mentality ; and his obtuse habit of thinking 
and doing in such matter-of-fact terms as Punctuality 
and Alarm clocks—he, assuredly, is not the man either 
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to appreciate this fact, or to make allowances for those 
whose conduct, or whose temperament, signally differ 
from his own. Thus, the fact that Mr Lloyd George 
is a Celt, whilst his enemies and detractors are, for the 
most part, Saxons, explains the delay which waits 
on his apotheosis, so far as England is concerned. 
Between Celt and Saxon there is a natural incom- 
patibility of mental temper—a cleavage or divergence 
which exists, not indeed so much in respect of general 
harmony of political. aim and social endeavour, as in 
regard to character, and the movements and the opera- 
tions of the soul and the mind as they are reflected 
in the mirror of conduct. Fundamental incompati- 
bilities of this kind are as fixed as the stars. So long 
as the world endures, the temperamental gulf fixed 
between Celt and Saxon will never be bridged over, or 
made appreciably less than it is—even though all the 
defunct leaders of the Unionist party should, sinking 
for once their differences in a common endeavour, rise, 
as one man, from the dead. 

The same cause which conspires to make Mr Lloyd 
George unpopular with Saxons, renders him extremely 
popular with the izxnabitants of the non-Saxon portions 
of the United Kingdoms. His popularity in Scotland 
could scarcely be greater than it is. No other present- 
day politician—whatever be his nationality—can be 
certain of evoking the same measure of lively sympathy 
and interest as Mr Lloyd George's too rare appearances 
in our midst are accustomed to call forth in so striking 
and emphatic a manner. Is this a conscious national 
tribute to his Celticism? Hardly—general Scottish 
knowledge and sentiment on this head being what they 
are. None the less, however, is it a tribute from the 
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democracy of one predominantly Celtic country to the 
brilliant and sympathetic representative of another of 
like racial complexion and character. The gusto with 
which, in Scotland, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speeches are read and commented on, shows that there 
is sympathy and appreciation born of a community and 
harmony of ideas and ways and methods of thought, as 
between the Scots on the one hand, and the Welsh on 
the other. The ‘“ many-faceted” Celtic character and 
temperament have no surprises, much less discourage- 
ments, misunderstandings, and limitations, for Scots- 
men. The Scottish national humour and temperament 
coincide with those of this representative Welshman as 
naturally, smoothly, and “inevitably” as the spokes of 
a cog-wheel fit into the receptacles provided for them. 
In one sense, Mr Lloyd George is as much the friend 
and interpreter of the Scottish democracy as he is the 
leader and the mouthpiece of his own people.. In that 
sense—in the sense that he stands forth as the one great 
modern exemplar and champion of the Celtic. tempera- 
mental hegemony—he is “our Mr George.” His 
faults, and. his failings, as his virtues and his strong 
points, mark him out as_ being essentially anzma 
naturaliter Celtica.. Spontaneously and _ irresistibly, 
though perhaps unconsciously, so far as knowledge of 
the true motive-power of that movement is concerned, 
the heart of our people has goxe out to that fact; and 
so is explained, and in great measure justified, our Mr 
George’s abounding popularity in Scotland. 
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The Trawler and the Herring- 
Fishing industry 


N submitting the statement of the case for Scotland 
i as presented at the recent International Conference 
held at Fishmongers’ Hall, London, concerning 

the need for prompt joint action by the signatories to 
the North Sea Convention to prohibit the present 
method of trawling for herrings, I desire to dis- 
abuse the minds of any friends of trawling of the 
idea that I, or those who agree with me, have any 
particular antipathy to legitimately conducted trawling. 

Our opposition has been aroused by the recently 
introduced small meshed net, which is inserted in the 
cod end of the trawl net, with the express intertion 
of sweeping into it everything that comes along during 
the process of trawling for herrings—mature and 
immature herrings, and spawn—besides other species 
of fish in a similar state which are brought to the 
surface in the trawl net. 

An appeal might be made to the sentiment inherent 
in us all by picturing the ruin and destitution which, 
I apprehend, would descend upon the villages and 
towns around our coasts should the trawler be permitted 
to ride rough-shod over the drifter, and trawl at will 
upon the recognised herring grounds. And such a 


melancholy picture might be drawn as even the most 
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rabid supporter of trawling for herrings, as at present 
conducted, would hesitate to approve. 

I prefer, however, to treat the question as a purely 
business one, and having marshalled together the salient 
facts in the following statement of the case, I would ask 
Government and the people of the United Kingdoms 
whether we have not fully established the fact that 
the Herring-Fishing Industry is of such importance 
by reason of the amount of capital involved, its wage- 
distributing power, and wide radius of benefit, that it is 
entitled to demand an immediate and thorough investiga- 
tion, in order to ascertain whether the harm which we 
allege is being done, and may possibly ensue, has aay 
existence in fact. 

This is certainly what any business firm would do, 
if they found themselves faced by any serious danger 
to their business; and I hope Government is not 
less anxious for the welfare of its constituents, and the 
maintenance of existing industries. 

But I go a step further, and ask whether the aspect 
of the case is not so serious as to entitle the Herring- 
Fishing Industry to demand of Government. the pro- 
motion of a mutual undertaking between the signatories 
to the North Sea Convention, with a view to the 
declaration of an interim interdict against the present 
mode of trawling for herrings, until the whole matter 
has been investigated, and a definite decision reached. 

A-~considerable period of time must elapse before 
the necessary investigations can be concluded, and 
international deliberations can pronounce their verdict. 
Whilst these are proceeding, much damage of a 
permanent and irreparable character may be done to 
the Herring- Fishing grounds, and it is in these 
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circumstances that I press for the interim interdict. 
Prudence suggests the prevention of injury whilst yet 
there is time. To let matters take their course, and 
to apply the interdict after the injury has been inflicted 
and cannot be repaired is bad policy. I submit that 
if there is the slightest possibility of the contention 
of those who allege that harm is being done to the 
Herring-Fishing grounds by the existing method 
of trawling for herrings actually coming to pass, 
Government will be incurring a heavy responsibility if 
they refrain from promoting a mutual interim interdict 
amongst the signatories to the North Sea Convention, 
with a view to preventing the use of the net at present 
in use in the prosecution of trawling for herrings. 

It is natural that those engaged in the Herring- 
Fishing Industry should view the question as one of 
extreme urgeny ; but I trust a reference to the statement 
which follows will convince the most sceptical that our 
apprehensions ought to be allayed at the earliest possible 
moment. For my own part, I can hardly believe that 
Government is so indifferent to the interests of an 
industry with such wide-spread ramifications that it will 
allow jt to remain in jeopardy ; and I confidently appeal 
to those who read this article to use every effort and 
opportunity that may present itself of pointing out to 
Government its plain and obvious duty in this matter. 

It would be an easy thing to initiate correspondence 
with the signatories to the North Sea Convention for 
the purpose of ascertaining their views and attitude 
upon the question of the Trawler; and should any 
difficulty arise concerning the arrangement of an interim 
interdict, a conference could be convened between the 
Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries and those 
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engaged in the Herring- Fishing Industry. What 
appears to me as of paramount importance is that 
Government should take the first step by entering into 
correspondence with the signatories to the North Sea 
Convention, and follow that up by periodical conferences 
with the parties concerned in the Herring-Fishing 
Industry, so as to provide an opportunity for reporting 
progress, and dealing with any obstacle that may arise 
in the course of investigation and negotiation. 

I do not suggest that matters of a purely private and 
confidential international character should be divulged ; 
but there are many questions which Government would 
find it advisable to submit to the parties involved; and 
although this suggested course may be somewhat of an 
innovation in Government procedure, yet it is a common 
and essential one in the conduct of ordinary business, 
and might well be adopted with satisfactory results by 
the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

With these few introductory remarks, I will now 
proceed to state our case against the Trawler. 

In the first place, there are 900 Steam Drifters 
owned in Scotland, valued at not less than 42,500,000, 
including their nets and gear, and employing 8000 
men, who are engaged in the Herring Fishing 
nearly the whole year round. In addition, there 
are a great number of sailing vessels of considerable 
value giving employment to many men, especially at 
the smaller harbours around the coasts. 

The value of the herrings landed by these vessels 
during the past year is estimated at 4 2,000,000. 

The value of new nets and gear annually acquired 
by these vessels, and the mending of same, amounts 
to £220,000, approximately. 
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Coals to the approximate value of £400,000 are 
annually consumed by these boats. 

The Fishing Harbours around the Scottish coasts 
to the value of at least £2,000,000 » are «almost 
entirely dependent. upon the unimpaired success of 
the Herring Fishing for their annual. revenue and 
maintenance. 

The value of the Scotch catch of herrings for the 
past year is estimated at £2,400,000 for 1,388,800 
crans, whilst the estimated quantity exported to Russia, 
Germany, and America during the same period. is 
1,352,959 barrels of approximately the same value 
as the catch of fresh herrings. 

No less than 15,000 men and women are directly 
engaged in the curing of herrings landed in Scotland, 
apart from the many other relative operations of carting, 
shipping, stevedoring, etc. 

Above 60,000 tons of salt, valued at, roughly, 
465,000, are annually required in connection | with 
Herring Curing operations. 

Staves, heading, and hoops, to the yale of 
%170,000, and labour estimated at £50,000, are 
annually expended to provide barrels used in the 
curing of herrings in Scotland, 

Every fishing village and town around the Scottish 
coasts concerned in the Herring Industry depends 
for its whole subsistence and. solvency upon the 
undiminished maintenance of the Herring Fishing, in 
the prosecution of which, and allied operations, the 
whole capital of the communities — material, mental 
and physical—is embarked. 

Any serious interference with the success.of the 
Herring Fishing would immediately. entail. absolute 
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bankruptcy, and the withdrawal of the means of 
living to all these communities. 

The fishermen, it may be added, depend to a very 
great extent upon the Herring-Fishing Industry for a 
livelihood. Formerly, they depended largely upon the 
white fishing industry, but since the advent of the 
Steam Trawler the white fishing industry in Scotland 
has gradually been diminishing in importance, and the 
fishermen, have been devoting more and more attention, 
and have become more and more dependent upon, the 
Herring-Fishing Industry. Our Herring fishers do not 
depend upon the. Scottish Herring Fisheries alone. 
They follow the herring all round the coasts of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, at various seasons. In the earlier 
months. of the year, from January till March, they fish 
for herrings principally on the West. coast of Scotland 
and the North of Ireland. From May till the end of 
August. they fish for herrings on the West coast of 
Scotland, at Orkney, Shetland, and all along the East 
coast of Scotland. In September they move South 
and fish along the East coast..of England, finally 
arriving at Yarmouth and Lowestoft, where they fish 
for six. weeks or two months, closing their fishing 
operations there about the end of November. 

Until within recent years practically all herrings 
were caught by drift-net fishermen. Up till the year 
1908 steam trawlers caught comparatively few herrings, 
although occasionally a few crans were taken by the 
ordinary trawl. In 1908 a number of trawers. started 
to trawl for herrings... Their,operations. met with some 
success, . At this. time. they tralwled principally on 
grounds. between. the. West coast of Scotland and 


Ireland, and .on the. North-west coast of Ireland, . In 
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one or two following years the trawling operations were 
not very successful. In ror trawlers turned their 
attention to the North Sea. In that year they landed 
15,450 cwts. of herrings, and the financial results to a 
good number were satisfactory. Last year the quantity 
of trawled herrings landed in the United Kingdoms was 
about 300,000 cwts. 

At first, practically the whole of the trawled 
herrings were converted into kippers and “reds,” 
or sold fresh. In 1911, however, a good many were 
cured. 

The net used is not an ordinary trawl one. 
It is a specially manufactured net with a very 
small mesh. 

Trawlers when fishing for white fish steam on an 
average about three-quarter speed, but whilst trawling 
for herrings they steam at full power. 

The fishermen believe that there is a disposition 
on the part of a section of the trawling industry to 
go in very largely for trawling for herrings. They 
are very much alarmed at this prospect for a number 
of reasons, and they are very desirous that the 
Fishery authorities should take immediate steps to 
prevent herring trawling (as at present conducted) 
before any considerable amount of capital has been 
put into the industry, and a vested interest. created. 
The drift-net fishermen are seriously apprehensive 
of the effects of herring trawling for, inter alia, the 
following reasons :— 

In the first place, it is impossible for atife-net 
fishermen and trawlers to engage in catching herrings 
in the same region. The herrings are at © various 
seasons found in shoals at particular seasons off 
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the coast. Naturally, if trawling for herrings is 
allowed in these regions, steam trawlers will endeavour 
to occupy as ‘much space as they need. If this is 
dofie to any great extent, there will be no room for 
steam drifters where the shoals are to be got. The 
two methods of fishing are’ essentially different. A 
steam drifter often shoots her nets to the extent of 
more than a mile in length, and these nets hang a 
little below the surface, and the drifter and’ nets: drift 
according to the wind and the tide. On the other 
hand, the steam trawler steams and drags the net 
after her. If, therefore; steam trawlers’ are working 
on the same ground where drifters are drifting with 
their nets, the inevitable result will be that an immense 
amount of damage will be done to the gear of the 
drifters, and they will be practically driven off the 
ground. 

By Article 14 of the North Sea Convention 1882, 
Fishing Boats are prohibited from anchoring between 
sunset and sunrise on grounds where drift-net | fishing 
is actually going on. This provision was meant to 
protect drifters and their gear. If, however, steam 
trawlers are allowed to trawl on the same ground 
and steam about as they wish, the injury to drift-net 
fishing will be much greater than would be the case 
if a fishing boat anchored on the fishing ground. 

By Article 15 of the Convention, Fishermen are 
prevented from interfering with Fishermen who have 
already commenced their operations. Steam trawlers 
would undoubtedly greatly interfere: with Fishermen 
in drift-net fishing. It is understood that trawling 
for herrings is largely done through the day, but as 
drift-net fishermen usually shoot their nets early in 
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the afternoon, the interference with them would not 
be avoided. Further, drift-net..fishing is largely 
carried on in the daytime in. English waters, ., 

Trawling for herrings is attended with immense 
loss and waste through the catching of small immature 
herrings. The trawlers work with a special net of small 
mesh, and they steam at full.speed, The effect of this 
is that, especially after a certain quantity of fish is. in 
the. net, there is a ‘solid mass in the end of the net, 
which then retains fish of. any size, no matter, how 
small, Moreover, the high speed. at. which the. net 
is dragged through the water practically closes. the 
whole of the.meshes, and prevents small. fish from 
getting through. It is believed that the small fish 
caught in the net are often far greater in quantity than 
the mature fish caught, and’ that these small. fish 
include not only small herrings but small white. fish 
as well, It is obvioug that the capture of, large 
quantities of young immature fish is bound to. affect 
the supply of mature fish. 

In conclusion,’ I would observe that the opponents 
of the Trawler are convinced that it has been demon- 
‘strated to those engaged in the Herring Industry that 
trawling for herrings, as prosecuted at present, with 
the close meshed net in the cod end of the. trawl, 
is contrary to, the Jaw of nature, inasmuch as it 
causes the destruction of very small immature herrings ; 
disturbs and displaces spawn with harmful results ; 
and brings to market. herrings in an immature state, 
along with herrings of a .mature and marketable 
mature, 9°: | 
Although a total cessation of trawling for herrings 
would be most welcome to all concerned in the Scotch 
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Herring Industry, yet we do not ask for such a 
drastic measure, but only for such reasonable regula- 
tion of the size of the net mesh used in trawling for 
herrings as would prevent the existing destruction 
wrought upon herrings and their spawn. 
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The Psychology of the Beast 


T cannot justly be said that the English Young 
Person is not well catered for in the matter of 
periodical literature. There are, besides many 

others, Good Words, The Sunday at Home, The Leisure 
Flour, and lastly, though by no means least, Zhe 
English Review. 

It is possible that the dlithdpore of the last-named 
publication may learn with something of a shock of 
surprise that The English Review has been so grouped ; | 
but really there is no good reason why their mental 
equilibrium should be in the least degree disturbed at 
this seemingly paradoxical classification. The Review 
is read, and is being increasingly read, by the Young 
Person across the Border, not because it sets itself up 
for being a public disseminator of virtue, but by reason 
of the fact that it deals largely in sensational moral 
**values.” No doubt, no small part of the circulation 
derived from the source indicated above is a surrepti- 
tious one, inasmuch as it is a secret tribute to the truth 
of the axiom which we have heard of old time, that 
“forbidden fruits are sweet.” The English Review, 
in spite of its many excellencies, is hardly the sort of 
literary provender which any father who has not yet 
succumbed to the Tango would recommend to his 
daughter, or a guardian of the orthodox gravity of 
demeanour to his ward. Doubtless, therefore, most . 
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Young Persons subscribe to Zhe English Review, sub 
rosa, and devour it in secret. Nevertheless, it can 
hardly be doubted that the publication in question is 
hugely popular with the fair sex, especially with Young 
Persons who have not yet reached years of ‘discretion ; 
though the exact extent and value of, the support 
accorded from these sources may be more or less 
an unknown quantity. 

In the January number of The Eughsh. Review 
there is published Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Preliminary Sketch” of 
the Kreutzer Sonata. To put it bluntly, it is a 
beastly, though powerful, production. We are not 
prepared to deny its artistic merits. The. genius and 


_ craftsmanship of Tolstoi cannot be gainsaid, . The 


“Sketch” shows all the technical skill, and has all the 
dramatic force which one naturally associates. with the 
Russian writer.. It is the psychology of the piece 
which we object to. We think it false, from beginning 
to end.. To be convincing, humanist ‘ documents” 
of this kind should bear some sort of chronological 
reference to the average morality of the age in which 
we live. The primitive passions of troglodytes. and 
other cave-mén may legitimately constitute a subject 
of curious enquiry and scientific research, but trans- 
lated into the terms of to-day and mse en scéned, as it 
were, in a novel—even though the scene of their exploit- 
ation be a Muscovite one—we think that, in that 
event, we are justified in regarding them much as we 
should do any other kind of dirt, 2.2, as ‘‘ matter out 
of place.” 

There is a familiar saying which runs, ‘“‘ Scratch a 
Russian and you will find a Tartar.” In other words, 
so near is the average Russian to his primitive ‘Old 
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Adam” that it is held that you have merely to ruffle 
his surface in order to arrive at his real composition. 
Nearly all Tolstoi’s works give one the impression that 
they were not only written in the light of this saying, 
but that they were gifted to the world in order ‘to 
impart additional force and vogue to it. No doubt, 
the man himself was, in some respects, a “crying 
witness” to the truth of the maxim we have quoted. 
Massy sensuality was stamped upon his features. His 
soul was the storm-centre of the most violent passions. 
His heart was lodged in a primitive vessel. The 
rudeness and brutality of much that he wrote was 
oftentimes. reflected in the conduct and carriage of this 
cave-man in top-boots and a jerkin ; and if, in many 
ways, he was a fair and a “just beast,” there is no 
denying his aggressive animalism. 

We hold, therefore, that in depriving such a writer 
of his appropriate environment—the backwoods of 
Tartary—and introducing him to English drawing- 
rooms and schoolrooms as a trustworthy student and 
a reliable exponent of modern psychology, there is 
danger to be apprehended from two quarters. In the 
first place, there is the very considerable danger that 
Tolstoi’s morbid studies in Muscovite psychology may 
come to be regarded as gospel truth—and as truth 
for general, instead’ of particular, application—by the 
youthful, the impressionable, and the ignorant of the 
sex for whom sexual “ problems” would appear to have 
never-fading charms and a perennial interest. In 
drawing attention to this aspect of the case, however, 
there is fortunately no need to make the occasion of 
any protest based on moral grounds an excuse for 
calling out the troops of Mrs Grundy. The cause of 
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morality, as many another cause, has frequently had 
good reason to petition to be spared the extravagant 
advocacy of its too zealous friends. But it is surely 
possible, even nowadays, to utter a word or two of 
counsel and of warning in a matter of this kind without 
exposing oneself, on the one hand, to the enthusiastic 
support of the Unco’ Guid, and on the other to the 
equally objectionable attentions of the superstitious 
disciples of the Grub-Street _Mumbo-Jumbo—the 
canting shibboleth of ‘Art for Art’s sake.” 

The second danger’ consists in the impetus which 
the frequent and appreciative publication of Muscovite 
studies and “sketches” of the Kreutzer Sonata kind 
is calculated to give to the modern literary cult 
of Pessimism for Pessimism’s sake. The novels of 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, and those of other Russian writers 
belonging to what we may describe as the Blues-ink 
school, constitute quite unnecessarily depressing read- 
ing. No one, surely, is so incorrigibly optimistic and 
credulous that, in order that his disillusionment may be 
offered up a full and sufficient sacrifice unto “Art,” he 
requires to have his whole faith in human nature torn 
up violently by the roots, as it were, and the resulting 
débris flung in his face. There may be something to 
be said for Blake’s and Nietzsche’s belief, that the path 
to good lies through a knowledge of evil. But, on the 
other hand, the modern facilities and amenities of travel 
being what they are, it should be competent for anyone 
—at all events for anyone not an inhabitant of Holy 
Russia—to compass an ordinary pilgrim’s progress of 
this description without going vié the Asylum, the 
Brothel, and the Suicide Club. 
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The Tax -on Genius 


Y the irony of circumstance men of letters are the 
only important class in the community without 
an organ in the press: The alleged literary 

reviews do not even pretend to be conducted in the 
interest of writers; but of readers; and are, in fact, the 
organs of the. publishers, The semi-private circular 
issued by the Incorporated Society of Authors to its 
subscribers is a supreme example of the shoemaker’s 
children. being the worst..shod: This state of things 
may excuse’ me for ventilating a question primarily 
concerning authors in the hearing of a wider public. 
The Copyright Act of 1911 was passed apparently 
at the instigation of the gramophone manufacturers 
and other parasites of literature, and its most important 
effect has been. to cut. down yet further the slender 
rights conceded to the literary creator. ‘If the author 
dies within the period of seventeen years after publica- 
tion, his works will enjoy absolute protection for a 
shorter period than they get at present,” is the con- 
clusion arrived. at in MacGillivray on the Copyright 
Act (p. 47)... By a further provision in the Act the 
author is actually deprived of the last twenty-five 
years of his copyright in the interest of his executors 
or next-of-kin; that is to say, of persons who have 
probably in many cases despised jand. injured him in 
life. (Sect. 5, subs. 2.) However, I hope to have a 
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future opportunity of examining the Act at large. At 
present I'am only concerned with the following clause :-— 

The publisher of every book published in the 
United Kingdom . . . shall, if written demand is made 
before the expiration of twelve months after publication, 
deliver one month after receipt of that written demand 

. to some depét in London named in the demand 
a copy of the book for, or in accordance with the 
directions of, the authority having the control of each of 
the following libraries, namely: the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, the University Library, Cambridge, the Library 
of the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh, and the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin.”  (Secz. 15, suds. 2.) 

A more restricted privilege is granted to the 
National Library of Wales, its choice of books being 
limited. by regulations to be made by the Board of. 
Trade! This truly English touch throws a flood of 
light upon the position of literature in the United 
Kingdoms, and the spirit underlying the Copyright Act. 

Without entering into the previous history of this 
privilege, it is clear that the Act, as it stands, levies 
a toll om men of letters in» favour of the three 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, the 
Advocates’ Library being thrown in as an act of 
fairness to Scotland. 

This is the true effect of the clause, although the 
framers.of the Act have naturally treated the publisher, 
and not the author, as the owner of the book. 

It is, moreover, the evident intention of the clause 
to impose this tax on the best authors, while the bad 
ones are to be exempted by the natural operation of 
the process of selection. 

Taxes imposed on citizens other than distinguished 
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men of. letters are treated as debts, recoverable by 
civil’ process. This mulct, imposed on the: class 
entitled to more tender and reverent treatment than 
any other, is to be enforced by criminal penalties. 

‘Ifa publisher fails to comply with this section, he 
shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding five pounds and the value of the book, and 
the fine shall be paid to the trustees or authority to 
whom the book ought to have been delivered.” 
(Suds. 6.) 

I placed myself within the reach of this oppressive 
enactment by publishing in the autumn of 1913 a work 
on religious origins, entitled Zhe Divine Mystery, and 
having the distinctive character of a plea on behalf 
of men of genius to less vindictive treatment than 
they have generally received from Parliaments and 
Universities. 

The Copyright Act defines publication as “the issue 
of copies of the work to the public” (sec. 1, subs. 3); 
but it nowhere defines publisher. I was obliged to 
withdraw my work from two eminent publishing houses 
in succession because, after agreeing to produce it, 
they sprang a demand on me for the right to sell 
unbound copies in America; which meant that I was 
to forfeit the most valuable part of my copyright in 
order to pay their printer's bill. I rejected this demand 
in the belief that I was acting in the interest of 
my literary brethren. 

On a former occasion I printed a work, Zhe New 
Word, at the press of a foreign university, as a silent 
protest against the English boycott of original litera- 
ture; a protest which most of the reviewers were too 
obtuse to remark. This time I printed my book at the 
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Garden City Press, Letchworth. I settled the list of 
the papers which were to receive review copies, drew up 
and directed the insertion of advertisements, and, in 
short, discharged the ordinary functions of the publisher, 
except the actual sale of copies, which I have entrusted 
to the printers as my agents. Ina circular distributed 
to the book trade through Messrs Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., I am described as my own 
publisher. 

In the beginning of February my printers informed 
me that they had received a. demand for copies from 
the agent of the four Libraries. I instructed them to 
inform the agent that they had no property in any 
copies of my book, and to refer him to me. Two days 
later I received the following printed form,—the italics 
represent the only parts in writing :-— 


Office Hours, toto 4. On Saturdays, to to 1. 
AGENCY AND DEPOT OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


1 Rucpy CHaMBErS, CHAPEL STREET, 
GREAT JAMES STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 


6 Feb. 1914. 
To A. Upward, Esq. 
Sir, 

As Agent for the Authority having the 
control of each of the following. Libraries, viz., the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, the University. Library, 
Cambridge, the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, I hereby 
request you to deliver to the above-mentioned 
Depét four copies, one for each Library, of the. under- 
mentioned works (including all parts, if any,. which 
may be subsequently published), in compliance with 
the provisions of the Copyright Act (1 and 2 Geo. V., 
Ch. 46, § 15). 
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Should any of the works so applied for lie outside 
the terms of the Act, or have already. been. delivered 
(sec *) through another channel, you would confer on 
the Libraries in question, and on myself, a great favour 
by returning me this list, and notifying the reason 
of the exemption on the margin. I should thus be able 
to avoid troubling you with repeated applications.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. G. Headford. 


Upward. Diwzine Mystery. 


I have been referred to you by the Garden City Press. 
* Note the dissected subjunctive. 


The tone and literary style of this communication 
are not distinguishable from those of a demand note 
from the rate-collector of a municipal authority to a 
suburban householder. It has not occurred to the 
learned “ Authorities” of these Libraries that any 
greater courtesy is called for in a communication from 
a University to a man of letters, by whose labours it 
proposes to benefit without acknowledgment. Parlia- 
ment has empowered the Bumbles of the Bodleian to 
blackmail me, and they see no reason to stand on 
ceremony. These are the manners of Oxford; and 
if that resort of gilded youth cannot even teach manners, 
it becomes a matter of painful speculation what it can 
teach, That these wealthy corporations are guilty of 
meanness and moral wrong in enforcing their legal 
bond; that there is any hypocrisy in combining the 
idolatry of dead genius with the unscrupulous plunder 
of living genius, is naturally beyond their comprehen- 
sion. It would be interesting to attend the course of 
Ethics in one of the Universities concerned. 
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To this brusque demand I have returned the follow- 
ing reply :— 










9 Feb. 1914. i 






Sir,—I am in receipt of your demand for free copies 
of my book, Zhe Divine Mystery, for the University a) 
Libraries, under the provisions of the Copyright Act. a, 

I decline to pay an unjust tax laid upon Literature Bi. 
(alone among the arts) for the benefit of bodies which oo: 
have so little claim to be considered the friends of Pe 
Literature, or even of true learning. —I am, your if 
obedient servant, ALLEN Upwarp. By 















At the time of writing, 1 am ignorant of the course | 
which is likely to be taken in consequence of this refusal. a 
It is possible that the ‘‘ Authorities” have been in 
the habit of thinking that they conferred a favour on 
men of letters by stooping to accept this form of tribute ; 
in which case, no doubt, the present demand will. be 
discreetly dropped. If, on the contrary, the Universities ie 
presume to prosecute me, or to take the less courageous 
course of summoning my printers, I shall be able to raise 3 
some interesting questions as to the interpretation. of 
the Copyright Act. 

Whatever view may be taken by the Courts—and 
Courts of Law are only less hostile than Universities to 
genius—it is clear that these Libraries are morally guilty a 
of a conspiracy to obtain goods by a false pretence. 
The clause which confers this privilege upon them must ; 
be read in the light of their circumstances, and of the ’ Bs 
preceding clause which requires the delivery of every bie 






















kind of publication to the British Museum. Without 
admitting that there is any more justice in one case a 
than the other, it is at least in favour of the Museum i 





that it is a State institution, the books in which are the 
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property of the nation, and are accessible to every 
citizen. The University Libraries are the property of 
particular corporations, and access to them is fenced 
round with many restrictions. During the composition 
of this very book I applied to a friend of mine, who was 
in residence at Oxford as an undergraduate, to consult 
a certain volume in the Bodleian, on my behalf; and he 
informed me that he had not the right to do so... (It 
seems hardly necessary to add that he was a youth of 
literary promise.) 

Although the language of the Act is unqualified, the 
reasonable construction to put upon it is that Parliament 
intended these Libraries to take only such books as 
they might deem worth adding to their catalogue. It 
would be a manifest abuse of this privilege if they were 
to demand other works, in order, let us say, to sell them 
and convert the proceeds to their own use, or to give 
them away privately to the families and friends of the 
members of the ‘‘ Authority” concerned. 

If that be so, it follows that it is their duty to 
exercise an intelligent discretion in making their 
demands. Now such a discretion cannot be properly 
exercised jointly. To take a glaring example: it is 
obvious that the very core of the Advocates’ Library 
must be a complete collection of works on the laws 
of Scotland, many of which would be a sheer in- 
cumbrance on the shelves of the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. This privilege is conferred on the 
four Libraries severally, and it would be a violation 
of the spirit, and even of the letter, of the Act, for 
them to depute the task of selection to a common 
committee. It is a highly suspicious circumstance that 


they should all exxploy a common agent. ‘The Univer- 
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sities of Oxford and Cambridge maintain separate 
agencies in London for the sale of their own) publica- 
tions. (Trinity College maintains none, because, as 
everybody knows, the “Silent Sister” produces no 
literature. ) 

In the printed form received by me there is) not 
even a pretence that any such separate discretion 
has been exercised. The plain inference is that it 
has not been. The agent addresses me in the joint 
name of the four Libraries, which are apparently 
inspired by a single will. It might be a case of 
telepathy. One would imagine that a mystical wave 
of intelligence, radiating from the brain of an Advocate 
in the Edinburgh Library, or from an Assistant 
Librarian in Dublin, instantaneously affected the 
learned custodians of the University Library of 
Cambridge, and of the Bodleian, and resulted in the 
simultaneous arrival of four letters at 1 Rugby 
Chambers, Chapel Street, commanding the faithful 
J. G. Headford to procure four several copies of my 
book. It seems to be a matter calling for investigation 
by the faculties of Divinity. 

A penal statute must be construed strictly against 
the penalty: and this is nothing else. No one: will 
be bold enough to argue that these Universities have 
ever done anything to establish the smallest claim on 
the charity of authors. They do not produce authors, 
they do not invite them, they do not reward them. 
They injure them when ‘iving, and insult them when 
dead - by hanging up. their portraits in their dining- 
halls, and claiming them as alumni. The greatest 
names in the literature of England, Shakespeare and 


Dickens, were never at a university. Trinity College, 
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Dublin, has placed the statues of Burke and Goldsmith 
outside its walls—as if in mute reminder of its treatment 
of them in life. . 

Other great men of genius had.the misfortune to 
matriculate at Oxford and Cambridge, and their: testi- 
mony is the severest stricture on this unwarrantable 
exaction. Bacon and Newton, Milton and: Byron, left 
Cambridge in disgust. Shelley was expelled. by the 
University which has just had the audacity to print a 
sumptuous edition of his works. ‘You build. the 
sepulchres of the prophets, and. your fathers, slew them.” 
Gibbon, that giant of real learning, as well.as of 
literature, found no better thing to call Oxford than the 
home of port and prejudice. But a list of the great 
men of letters who have expressed similar sentiments on 
the subject would strip the National Dictionary of 
Biography of nearly all its brightest names. 

Among the acclimatised denizens of these halls of 
pampered folly, we look almost in vain for any name 
that has shed lustre on English literature, or even 
earned distinction in the petty paths of the mere 
grammarian and commentator. The man.who of all 
others was accepted as the fine flower of Oxford culture, 
Matthew Arnold, had just enough poetical genius. to 
make it impossible for him to retain the Chair of Poetry 
at Oxford. Ruskin’s purchase of the Chair of Fine Art 
by the bribe of £5000 was more discreditable than his 
rejection would have been. The last Professor of 
Poetry at Dublin rose, as it were, from the grave to 
withhold his Chair from the greatest living Irish poet. 

The enmity of the scribe towards the prophet has 
been a truism for two thousand years. This isa tax 
levied on the prophets for the benefit of the scribes ; 
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and they do not think it necessary to collect it with a Pa 
show of common honesty or common courtesy. A bei 
tradesman sending in an overdue account shows better B 
manners than these Universities. B 

There was a time when the name of university BF 
signified\a true exchange of knowledge, to which the al 


true student might repair to teach or to be taught, 
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according to his capacity, as to his natural home and ae 
stronghold. The name is usurped unworthily by a ak 
congeries of technical ,schools,..from which universal : i 
philosophy has long been banished in favour of ae 
professional training; and to which the sons of the i. 
wealthy are sent, as to a kindergarten, to prolong their H 
adolescence with pastimes in which they are excelled AY 
by the purchased serfs of a commercial organisation. ae 
In the capital of the British Empire the Universities y 
of Oxford and Cambridge are most known and o 
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The Worship of the Big (irculation 


OST great cults, whether they are of a religious 
M or a non-religious character, have, in depend- 
ence on them, various cognate subordinate 
movements, with which they are more or less syntheti- 
cally allied—just as the major stars have their ‘satellites, 
or a great minister his attendant court of hungry place- 
men and other hangers-on. It was doubtless a general 
consciousness of this fact which inspired a late famous 
wit to remark that his next contribution to Comparative 
Mythology would consist of a treatise entitled The Sz/ver 
Potato. The worship of the Golden Calf is no exception 
to this rule which provides each major cult with a 
number of lesser sympathetic imitations, the worship 
of the Big Circulation being an obvious journalistic 
outgrowth of the mammoth and parent cult above 
mentioned. 

Until recently, it was the custom of certain news- 
papers to make a daily parade of the number of copies 
which they circulated. But within the last few months 
this practice has been carried a step further, 7e Daily 
Mail being the first London journal to announce that 
the group it represents has decided to abolish the daily 
circulation figures, and to give instead those which 
stand for the net daily sale. 

It was only to be expected that Zhe Datly Mail 


should make, in its own interests, as much as possible 
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of this “‘concession” to the Advertiser. That journal 
is an adept at the art of blowing its own trumpet, and 
has met with considerable success in persuading the 
public to which it appeals that vox Ded is scarcely less 
than a colourable, if not actionable, imitation of its own 
noisy fulminations. Accordingly, in the “official” 
statement which has been issued to signalise this 
interesting occasion, we find Lord Northcliffe and those 
associated with him doing much to convince us that in 
the familiar feat of patting oneself on the back, few 
trained acrobats could hope to compete with them. So 
that all who run may read and advertise, the motives 
underlying the change are writ large across the expan- 
sive firmament of the higher newspaper ethics, and the 
innovation we are discussing is solemnly characterised 
asa “policy of straightforward dealing between great 
journals and the public.” Further, we are informed 
that ‘“‘the Associated Newspapers anticipate that the 
example thus set will be speedily followed by others.” 
Whether or not this latter pious aspiration will be 
realised, we know not ; but it takes off a good deal from 
the moral effect of the much-advertised “example thus 
set” to know that the “ Associated Newspapers,” as 
they grandiloquently style themselves, are not the 
originators of the practice in question. In the same 
_ trade journal— The Newspaper World—in which Lord 
Northcliffe’s pompous, smug, and, it must be confessed, 
somewhat nauseating pronouncement appears, there is, 
under the head of “ Irish Notes” a modest and plaintive 
reminder of the fact that to an Irish journal really 
belongs the credit which Lord Northcliffe and his 
associated newspapers have been coolly claiming for 


themselves. Quoth the Irish scribe: ‘“‘In view of the 
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interest which has been aroused in the newspaper world 
by the action of Zhe Dazly Maz/ and allied papers in 
publishing ‘actual net paid sales’ as distinct from the 
customary ‘circulation figures,’ it is but fair to record in 
this column that Zhe /rish Independent Newspapers, 
Ltd., Dublin, have regularly published in tabular form 
the net sales of each of the Company's papers-—certified 
by a leading firm of chartered accountants—during the 
past four years.” Thus, more in sorrow, apparently, 
than in actual indignation, is a good deal of the gilt 
taken off Zhe Dazly Maz?'s latest confectionery. Doubt- 
less, it requires considerable moral courage in a mere 
Irish journalist to up and, with an apologetic ‘‘ By your 
leave,” remove the laurels from the brow of.a_ big 
English newspaper ‘‘ boss” like Lord Northcliffe, Well 
may all journalistic Christendom tremble on account of 
the amazing audacity of that bold, if tactless, Hibernian. 
But however much the ‘“ Associated Newspapers” may 
rage and imagine all sorts of unconscionable things, 
their resentment, we imagine, will hardly be allowed so 
far to get the better of their Unionist policy and 
principles as to lead them to affirm that in affairs. of 
this kind Irish journals do not count. Moreover, we 
believe we are correct in saying that the practice of 
stating net sales instead of giving circulation figures, 
first arose in America, so that even The Jrish Inde- 
pendent’s originality can only be described as ‘t second- 
hand goods.” 

The Datly Mazi, however, along with the associated 
journals for which it publicly speaks and stands, may 
well be left at this conjuncture to stew in the oleaginous 
compound produced by their own desperate exertions 
to establish a record in newspaper sales and rectitude. 
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To say truth, we have found Lord Northcliffe’s com- 
mercial heroics a deal less capable of responding to 
the strain of our amused interest than we had, at a first 
glance, imagined them to be. And inasmuch as this 
is certainly an age of advertisement, if not of sham, we 
make no apology to our readers for offering some brief 
observations touching the material and ethical value of 
the innovation to which attention has already been 
drawn. 

The idea underlying this movement in favour of 
publishing net sales as distinguished from circulation 
figures seems to be that in so taking the Advertiser 
into its confidence, as it were, the journal which adopts 
this practice is doing the Advertiser a service, as well 
as discouraging fraud, or at all events greatly lessening 
the opportunities for the perpetration of fraud. “1 
have had many talks” (says a writer in The Newspaper 
World) “with large Advertisers on this subject, and 
they are convinced that a policy of straight dealing in 
the matter of circulation would place advertising on a 
different footing. Their contention is that they should 
know whether they have got full weight, just in the 
same way as the housewife who buys a pound of sugar 
or bacon. In the past they have received all sorts of 
answers from canvassers and publishers that never 
really satisfy business men. As a consequence they 
have made experiments—sometimes costly—in order to 
find out whether a journal would pay them. If they 
knew the circulation from the outset they contend that 
they could tell whether that particular journal would 
really pay them.” 

Now, in the first place, it cannot be denied that 
whatever of moral worth there may be in the innova- 
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tion which is the subject of these remarks, the purely 
examplary value and aspect of the change had been 
greatly enhanced had the latter been inaugurated by 
some organ or organs which are not at the top of the 
newsvendor’s tree. Obviously, Zhe Dazly Mazl and 
The Irish Independent have looked well before they 
leaped, so that the whole Advertising world might be 
charmed spectators of their extraordinary powers of 
moral agility. Suppose the success of these. two 
journalistic craft had not been what it is, is it in the 
least degree probable that their captains had turned 
repentant and pious all of a sudden, running up the 
honest flag of “ Net Sales” to the fore-peak, in room 
of the skull and the cross-bones of ‘ Daily Circula- 
tions”? Moreover, we cannot but regard the English 
Advertising agents who have been literally tumbling 
over one another in a simultaneous rush to fall on the 


neck of the astute Lord Northcliffe as more or less fools 


for their pains.’ 

So much for the moral aspect and circumstances of 
the change we are discussing. To its business end 
may now be devoted a few words. 

“If they (the Advertisers) knew the circulation 
from the outset (we quote again from our NVewspaper 
World), they contend that they could tell whether that 
particular journal would ‘really pay them.” There you 
have it in a sentence—the creed of the Big Circulation. 
Apparently, the modern Advertiser believes that the 
whole science of successful advertising begins and ends 
in knowing exactly where the Big Circulations reside. 
He is “ out for” Big Circulations, and Big Circulations 

1 The names, addresses, and testimonials of these immortals are 


published én extenso in The Newspaper World for roth January 1914. 
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he will have at all costs. But, Big  Circulations, plus 
Net Sales represent an ideal, from his point of view, to 
which, before the obliging descent of Lord Northcliffe 
from the abode of St Peter to the realms of Fleet 
Street, not one in ten of his kind had dared, even in 
dreams, to aspire.’ 

But—alas! there is generally a ‘‘ But” to spoil the 
fair prospect of human equations—there has issued out 
of the fathomless abyss reserved for the unworshipful 
or heretic Advertiser, a still small voice charged with 
a “Note. of Warning”—and. of, reason. “A large 
circulation is not everything for the Advertiser (we 
read). He requires an effective circulation. If a large 
section of people who purchase a particular newspaper 
possess little. purchasing power, the value of that 
journal, as an) advertising sheet, is, comparatively 
speaking, small. Advertisers want: results, and often 
a paper with smaller circulation is of far greater value 
to them in pulling business than others... . . Again, 
there is the district. over which the) paper circulates. to 
be considered. We.cannot always count by heads. In 
advertising one has too often to count by pockets.” * 

So, after all, there is;something to be said for the 
faith of that Advertiser who does not worship at the 
shrine of the Big Circulation... Sursum corda/ The 
idol of the Advertiser has the fashionable feet of clay. 
‘We cannot always courit by heads.”. Neither is it 
advisable to put your trust in blockheads. Paradoxical 
though it may seem to those who know nothing about 
the difficult science of successful advertising, yet there 


1 “At length he sees the beginning of what he has striven. for 
during many years.”—-7he Newspaper World. 
2 “Whitefriars,” writing in Zhe Newspaper World. 
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is more than a modest grain of truth in the paradox: 
“the bigger the circulation, the worse’ the medium.” 
For, as the scale or charges for advertising follow the 
circulation in the sense that the bigger the latter. is, 
the higher the former invariably are, so does it follow 
from thence that the Advertiser who, in adjusting his 
appropriation,” blindly trusts'to a big circulation, and 
is indifferent to other considerations, thereby exposes 
himself to the considerable risk of paying for space (at 
a prodigiously high rate), which may not pay him at 
all, may remunerate him but indifferently, or may 
result in serious financial loss: Moreover, the trade 
value of the circulation, at all events in the case of 
journals which sell by the hundreds of thousands, is 
not always to be regarded as the just equivalent of the 
charges made for space in such popular newspapers, 
though, of course; those whose account is in the spread 
of the cult of the Big Circulation are exceedingly 
diffident about drawing attention to this point: Re- 
duce an inflated circulation of this kind'by about a half, 
and you will probably be near striking the oil of its 
real advertising value, thousands of these cheap popular 
sheets being thrown aside as soon as their literary 
contents have been glanced at. Yet, the Scale is 
adjusted, and the Advertiser pays, on the basis of the 
net sales, or the gross circulation. | | 

In fine, there is a vast deal more in the science of 
advertising than the Advertiser whose head is swollen 
with the cult of the Big Circulation is apt to imagine. 
Net sales or ‘gross circulations are’ not everything, 
though we candidly admit that these are considerations 
which the skilful and experienced Advertiser _ will 
always bear carefully in mind. Indeed, so many-sided 
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is this science and so numerous and varied are the 
qualifications required for its successful prosecution, 
that a lengthy volume might easily be written about it. 
Advertising is a ticklish business, in which the element 
of pure luck is by no means altogether absent; and the 
Advertiser who rashly. and foolishly thinks that, in 
addressing himself to the stroke, he has merely to keep 
his eye glued to the ba’ of the Big Circulation is like 
to be undone for his pains, 
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Why the Land? 


Cha ’n ’eil coille gun a crionach. 


GaELic OLD-worD. 


EVER possibly in the history of the human race 
N has the “purpose of the Divine Plan” been 
placed in such bold relief as at the present 
moment. Its advocacy—militant and passive—is no 
longer the just retort of appraised fanatics, but is that 
of the cultured peer and the ennobled of the earth. A 
Prince Kropotkin manifests his conversion to the 
instincts of humanity by braving the resentment of 
the Czar of all the Russias and the terrors of Siberian 
exile ; whilst a Count Tolstoi reclaims the digressions 
of his youth in the Augustine confessions of ‘“ Kate 
Karenina” — renouncing a lordly patrimony, that he 
may live, to the universal brotherhood, a world-inspiring 
example. If we seek for the runnel of inspiration which 
distinguished a Lassale or a Marx, it is surely to be 
found in a quickening sense of the fact, amongst all 
classes of social reformers, that we are entered — for 
good or ill—upon an era of revolutions. 

There is nothing unhomely in the assumption that 
during the process uf this upheaval, not dry bones 
will be generated into a living force, but the genius 
incarnate of deferred humanity. Let those who under- 
stand the message proclaim it in the face of crown and 
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coronet. It would be fruitless, however, to speculate 
on the contents of the doom-volume. But if these 
lop-sided ghourds that daily shadow us amid all phases 
of human activity have in them—as is commonly 
believed —the quality of forewarning, then, in very 
truth, we may look for portentous changes. 

Well might Thiers exclaim: “Is not the eternal 
charter of the rights of man and the citizen in full 
force?” Millions of souls who have been, in effect, 
crawling encrustated over God’s earth, are now alive, 
and—what is still more to the purpose—awake! Never, 
then, has the “purpose of the Divine Plan” been so 
intelligently understood of the people. Which, by the 
way, is a mighty forward step. For his majesty, the 
lord of the manor—of your liberty and of your family 
—will no longer be the unscrupulous receiver of goods 
stolen from the people. The King is dead! Long live 
the people! There you have the joyous chorus which 
is being echoed with incisive intonation all over the 
bounds of the earth. 

In the words of the didactic Hebrew: “ The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof” ; but even nature 
plays a trick with her progeny, and crests, flunkeys, 
fief, feuar, and serf determine the earth to be the land- 
lord’s and the fools thereof! ‘Undoubtedly a dark 
feature this in an age” not ‘of Gold,” but of human 
responsibility. 

Much, however, as one could wish to lumber on the 
treadmill of ethics—deriving what solace one might from 
the alluring task—a more exacting outlook inspires our 
action. Like George Borrow’s gipsy, the ‘‘ business of 
Egypt” calls us hither. That business, introspectively, 
is to see the State, as a whole, a sanctuary for liberty. 
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But such an ideal can only be realised when the 
husbandman is permitted to grow the necessities of 
life without being taxed for his industry. 

It is needless, in advancing this claim, to fall back 
on the tribal usages of early mankind. The circum- 
stances under which the greater number became 
‘“‘hewers of wood and drawers of water” to the over- 
lord, are too well known to require reiteration. What 
this country has to face is the fact, that a limited but 
well-protected number of individuals circumscribe the 
livelihood of the whole community. Whether. these 
Jaineants, as the French facetiously call them, obtained 
their Divine copyhold when Nebuchadnezzar was drying 
his figs, or earlier, makes little or no difference. What 
we do know is the fact that they are a burden on the 
people—exercising, in their usurped right to the earth, 
every species of legal tyranny—a legal tyranny that 
militates, not only against the security of the State, 
but is a menace to the peace of the world... For dis- 
content in an individual becomes an infection with the 
mass that has a grievance in common. Land cannot 
be created, though industry or cultivation may enhance 
its value. And for that reason its powers of production 
should rank as the property of the person who works it. 

In Scotland we have a few families riding rough- 
shod over the interests of millions. ‘‘ Property,” the 
result of the self-denial and industry of hundreds of 
toilers, becomes the possession of the overlord, as in 
the case of the Duke of Argyll, who, on the expiry of 
the various leases in his diocese, has just been made 
the absolute owner of every spire and gable in Inveraray. 
It should not be possible for a Duke of Sutherland to 


ask the toiling masses of his country—the majority of 
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whom are not only underfed but underpaid—to redeem 
their alienated rights by repurchasing ¢hezr 400,000 
acres. 

Landlords are often and very inappropriately described 
as vultures. But such a simile is a libel on this vener- 
able bird of augury. For we are assured by moralists 
and naturalists that these birds are always content to 
victual on dead carcases. They never attack their own 
species. Such practices belong to’ the lordly eagle, the 
meditating owl, and man the suzerain ; thus epitomising 
an ethical reflection of the ancient playright : 

What bird is clean that fellow-birds devour? 


It is our privilege to live in an age of hope, and yet 
it is an age the least poetic of all that history takes 
notice of. But it is more: it is an Age of Music, It 
is an Age of Harmony—of the Unity of Ideals—a 
Corporation of Humanity in trust—an assimilating of 


common grievances, and a universal recognition of the 
free-born rights of man. A Rosebery may find it 
impolitic to refuse to satisfy the conscience of a nation 
by interposing in the massacre of an Armenian peasantry. 
But a retribution, no less condign than effective, found 
its Nemesis in the unity of Serv and Bulgar. The 
victory of Kirklissi and the circumvallion of Adrianople 
avenged, if it did not atone, for the atrocities of the 
Vilayet. And a sensuous Pasha will henceforth find 
a depleted harem in the independence of the Balkans. 

It might be urged that these sporadic changes in 
distant governments have little bearing on the Land 
question in our own country. Morally they have. 
For the more that despotism and bureaucratic sway 
are eliminated throughout the world, the less the 
danger of physical conflicts. The danger endured so 
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long as that world could, without apprehension, 
contemplate a Diocletian renouncing the dignity of 
the purple to plant cabbages with his Imperial hands 
in the gardens of Salona, or a Charlemagne signing 
an order for the destruction of 30,000 Saxons along 
with the sale receipt of his dairy produce. All such 
incidents and phases are symptomatic of progress-— 
progress in the mass as in the individual. Reason has 
triumphed over brute force. Man’s invention has 
brought the world under the consciousness of one 
pulse. The telegraph and telephone have become 
the connecting nerves of civilisation. Our mode of 
expression alone is different. Our sensations are 
universal, and the contrat socta/ is not the dream of an 
encyclopedist, but the gospel of all humanity. 

This is an ideal in race government worthy of 
individual sacrifice. The attainment of which is 
certainly beset by all the diversions of human passion. 
But it is not a chimera. For.signs are not awanting 
that the economic track is securely laid, and that 
the political gradients are over-climbed. A liberal 
franchise represents the rolling stock ; whilst a righteous 
fellowship amongst the toilers of the earth will justify 
the ambition, and reward the immensity of such social 
adjustments. None but the producer can be admitted 
in the new settlement. The percussion test of snobbery 
must no longer be a determining factor in the rights 
of citizenship; nor can the laws of primogeniture 
be permitted any longer to shadow the industrial 
outlook of a community. 

The establishment of such a system will no doubt 
engender a protest in the bosom of those who vegetate 


at the opposite poles, these crying out that the State 
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has no right to interfere with ‘private property ’’— 
so called. But they belie, in their denial, the. daily 
action of the Legislature. If it be assumed, .as it is 
already proved, that the enserfing of the people was a 
wrong, the restoration of property to its’ rightful 
owners admits of no species of cavil. A wrong in 
perpetuity does not become a right by _ inheritance. 
Time does not condone an offence at law. The people 
were not only enserfed, but they were and are. taxed, 
not alone for sustaining themselves but their lord 
usurper as well. Truly an incongruous indictment of 
the tenets of civilisation. ‘‘ Landlords, under these 
circumstances, are but robbers by condition.” There 
is, however, some consolation in viewing the advent 
of progressive reforms as a punishment for these crafty 
Delators. 

Had the ruling classes—the hereditary nestlings 
of them—accepted the goading anomaly of | their 
position and met the pious demands of the people in 
a spirit of conventional reciprocity, their chances of 
being. tolerated in the. State were immeasurably 
increased, But to think of continuing the landlord 
now as a constitutional entity would only be to 
propagate a system of galvanised feudalism. 

Need we wonder, then, that a more beneficent 
age recalls the inhuman features of landlordism. with 
declamation and horror. The wonder is still greater 
that the guilty should have escaped a retribution the 
most violent because just. For “the Romans who 
revere the memory of Brutus” would applaud the 
imitators of his action, But to aim a blow at the 
tyrant is not to destroy the forces, or rather the. laws, 
that breed him. So if landlords have thus provoked 
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their timely elimination, the cause is no less their 
display of power than its economic abuse. Did they 
not use the very formalities of law to disguise their 
outrage on the fellow-countrymen of Wilberforce ; 
whilst the erstwhile sanctuary of slaves was rendered 
as much an accomplice as the victim of their oppression ? 

There is, however, a part of the United Kingdoms 
that calls for more public shadowgraphing than the 
rest—that part of it which Pitt, with the exultant joy 
of a discoverer, apotheosised as the asylum of valour, 
when the tyrant shadow of Napoleon was darkening 
the face of Europe. And although the reek of the 
ruthless carnage of Drumossie Moor still lurked over 
those swarthy bens that never sheltered the heart .of 
a craven, the Highlanders responded with a levy that 
closed up the widening breaches of the -Empire’s 
defence, and translated a sense of loyalty, discipline, 
and courage into deeds of immortal credit. But the 
laws of tanistry and gavel were now for ever broken. 
The men who fought for the liberty of every other 
nation but their own received the ungrateful reward 
of ruined homes and exile—to become the sport of 
misery and want. A mournful remnant of them out- 
lived their fate, finding in distant climates a tenure 
of existence denied them by their own country—a 
fortune equal to their generosity and virtue, “freedom 
of complaint, and perhaps the means of revenge.” 
But as the spirit of revenge becomes the special 
attribute, if not the privilege, of the coward and tyrant, 
the noble-minded Gaels despised the function of it. 
And only in the sad refrain of their song do we learn 
the depth of their suffering. The dearest emblems 
of their common nationality were, for a period, proscribed 
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in their dress and language. And whilst we find a 
Menteith enjoying execrable immortality for .the 
betrayal of a friend and patriot, a reigning: government 
was unable to purchase the person of the Disturber 
of its peace from the generous clansmen that fought 
for, and against, his standard. History gives no such 
parallel of race loyalty, unselfish sacrifice, and personal 
magnanimity. Here then were the highest’ instincts 
of humanity and civilisation—a nursery worthy of the 
most careful attention of virtuous statesmanship. But 
what does history spell for us in its catalogue of 
crimes ?—Proscription and death! 

Yes! Our brave and loyal Highlanders were made 
the prey of political hucksters, and abandoned to the 
judicial devilry of northern Sahibs. Yet though 
they were thus oppressed beneath the weight of 
infamous tyranny, they—to their eternal credit— 
abhorred the medium of personal retribution. Those 
who were ready to resent with their blood an insult 
to the honour of their clan and chief, accepted the 
commitments of Destiny with the forbearance of 
martyrs, and preserved unsullied the ideals of ancestral 
freedom. 

They loved the soil of their native land with the 
ardour of saints. The moorlands and straths, however 
uninviting the outlook, were still the homelands of all 
they most cherished in life. No people was more 
devoted to the site that reared them; while a severance, 
even amidst the allurements of fortune, left a longing 
in their hearts that neither time nor distance could 
eliminate. For they . . . (“in dreams’ behold the 
Hebrides.” 

It can, then, easily be imagined how such a sensitive 
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people suffered during the demonic expulsions of the 
nineteenth century. But how much more must. that 
suffering have been intensified when the aged, infirm, 
and young were immolated in the. general carnage 
of depopulation, One tyrant may be happy in. the 
possession of ‘a straw belt and wooden sword”—the 
appropriate gift of brother-officers, who knew how to 
reward the ¢zmneas-feachd of a soldier; and so the 
inglorious successor of the Lord of the Isles in North 
Uist escapes from the Russian mujik to indulge in 
the more barbarous activity of burning the homes of 
' his evicted victims. Another fellow-despot rich in 
the possession, but not the. virtues of the great 
Clanranald, bequeaths to posterity the unenviable dis- 
tinction of denuding of its prosperous and contented 
townships the fairest machairs of South Uist. The 
roofless gables of the old corn-mills at Mingarry, 
Howbeg, and Smercled now challenge the sanity of 
the laws that permitted such an outrage on civilisation, 
and the fatuous blindness of a government that 
acquiesced in the destruction of its people. 
Lochboisdale never witnessed a sadder spectacle 
than the coercive embarkation of these hundreds of 
men, women, and children from the arable homesteads 
of Bornish—for no other offence than to be born in 
the Island of Uist. Witnesses are still living who 
cannot speak without emotion of the heart-rending 
scenes that attended these clearances. A young 
crofter, the only son of a widowed mother, was among 
the victims of this unhappy district. The mother, who 
was too ill to accompany him with the rest, died while 
the transport-ship was in the offing. Independently 
altogether of abstract reverence for the dead, which 
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distinguishes the Celtic people as a race, the greatest 
of h:man ties bound him to perform the last rites of 
filial devotion. He asked no other favour than to be 
allowed to bury his mother; after which, as he 
protested, he would take the world for his pillow, as 
the proverb of his language so pithily puts it. But 
to reduce the details of this unsavoury story to its 
essence: this devoted and loyal son, as a consequence 
of his efforts to fulfil the dictates of conscience and 
duty, was violently prevented, being arbitrarily and 
unlawfully pressed and trundled on board ship like a 
tainted convict. 

So much for the methods of the obnoxious emissaries* 
of the law! 

Now, it is commonly alleged by those who judge 
the cause from its effect, that these ‘ clearances” 
throughout the Highlands were, like Lot’s angels in 
mufti, a blessing in disguise; that, in short, they 
removed the people from a penurious existence. Far 
from this opinion being justified, the people who were 
transported from Lochboisdale were comparatively well 
circumstanced. Each tenant possessed from four to 
six horses, at least six milch-cows with their following, 
and between fifty and a hundred sheep. The corn-mills 
were in healthy operation, practically day and night 
between harvesting and seed-time. The holding of 
each roughly represented £300 on present-day valua- 
tion. But—and here is the irony of it—when these 
victims were ousted from their homes, their helpless 
condition. excited the rapacious cupidity of their 
spoliators. An auction sale was arranged, so as to 
deprive the transactions that followed of the reproach 


of direct appropriation, The donations of from 1os. 
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to £1 which were paid per head for the best of horses 
and milk-cows would disturb the equanimity of 
brigands. 

Mention of these unholy transport-ships associates 
therewith a certain captain whose revolting part makes 
it impossible for those who know the facts to review 
it with either calmness or moderation even at this 
day. He induced a large number of people to sail 
beneath his scoundrel flag—ostensibly for a destination 
favourable to his confiding victims. No sooner, how- 
ever, did he get out to sea than the passengers, 
without regard to age or sex, were penned together 
in the hold. Scurvy, enteric, and every kind of disorder 
that arises from foul air and insanitary conditions, made 
their appearance. Death was a daily visitor. Invalids 
in a high state of fever were roughly immersed in the 
sea by jesting sailors, and the emaciated survivors 
were doomed to early graves on the inhospitable shores 
of some desolate continent. 

The circumstances of these harrowing pictures are 
all the more painful when we recall the fact that the 
forebears of these children of torture had as much power 
over the chief whom they honoured as he had over 
his followers. Further, we have instances, as in the 
case of Stewart of Garth, where a chief was actually 
placed in durance for his misdeeds; and of others who 
were deposed when they proved unfit for their position. 
The pity of it is that such justice could not have been 
applied to those heartless evictors who made the 
existence of detestable characters, like this sea captain, 
possible. 

The whole Highlands is teeming with tales of 
atrocities equal to, if not so murderous as the message 
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of the Bashi-Bazouks to Europe. But the neglected 
Highlanders had no M‘Gahan to chronicle their 
wrongs, nor a London Dazly News to espouse the 
cause of the oppressed in their mother country. In the 
very day of their distress Gladstone may have been 
inspired by personal contact with the patriot-exile, 
Mazzini, to give his. voice and sympathy for the 
liberation of Italy, while the rise in price of mutton, 
and the creating of game estates, were depriving his 
own nation of the healthiest of her people. But—and 
here let every patriotic Celt remember the name of 
Gladstone with a reverence due to the greatest of 
humanitarians—it was given to Gladstone to break 
the arbitrary power of landlordism forever in the High- 
lands. 

The measure of his legislation in that direction 
achieved much that has proved beneficial. But even 
so, Gladstone’s efforts were not sufficient to make 
the land yield its utmost for the greatest number. 
No one can deny the blessings that followed on the 
passing of the Crofters Act, though its shortcomings, 
without containing the elements of constitutional 
injustice, were numerous enough to condone so many 
grave offences in land ownership that the land system 
continued to be a grievous burden on the community. 
But, unhappily for the State, it took well-nigh half 
a century before it attempted an executive remedy. 
A Small Landholders Act reached the statute books 
of the country; but when its terms came to be applied 
for placing and. maintaining the people on the land in 
Scotland, it proved to be nothing better than a political 
mirage. 

Agricultural soil—and that includes all lands not 
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covered by mechanical structures—-can never be an 
equitable asset to the State until it is, for the most part, 
adjusted upon the basis of communal values. So any 
Land Act—for whatever quarter of the Kingdom 
designed—stands to be abrogated at some subsequent 
period, unless the cultivator is also the owner. There- 
fore, the final solution of the Land problem resolves 
itself into one of two alternatives. That is: having 
accepted the premise that a legalised burden should not 
be imposed for the benefit of the non-producer, the 
landlord, who stands in the light of a non-productive 
burden, ought to be removed by statute. A time limit 
of twenty years’ continuation of the present system (to 
be afterwards explained) would be fixed for his expulsion 
asa legal entity. Briefly put, the Small Landholders 
Act has neither created, nor met, a demand for land in 
Scotland. Before it can operate effectively in bringing 
the land in Scotland into practical use, it must be 
religiously recast. To begin with: (1) An applicant 
for a new holding ought to get to the Land Court direct 
if necessary. (2) The valuation of the Land Court 
should be made final as to the question of compensation. 
(3) Every able-bodied applicant should be entitled to a 
holding irrespective of his capital value. (4) Tenants 
under the Act should be assisted in stocking their allot- 
ment. (5) Home farm, sect. 7, subclause (16a), to be 
deleted : ‘‘not being a farm wholly or mainly pastoral.” 
(6) Small-holders to have the disposal of game rights. 
(7) Clause (2), sect. 26, to be deleted. The reason for 
this is obvious, as under this heading no one can get 
registration under more than one landlord—which is 
absurd. For it not infrequently happens that new 
holdings could be established at the junction of two 
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different estates. (8) Greater facilities should be given 
for the equipment of steadings. (9) Communities ought 
to have the option of purchasing their holdings with 
State aid. (10) Reconstruction of the machinery of the 
Board of Agriculture. (11) A Board of Afforestation 
should be established under the direction of the Land 
Court. (12) A small holding should consist of not less 
than 250 sheep, 6 cows, and 2 horses. In a word, 
less humbug and more fruitful energy. 

The present system, of course, represents the Land 
Act as applied to Scotland. And although the 
proposals — implied rather than stated—in the 
foregoing remarks would strike at unwarranted 
monopolies in a drastic form, the ultimate benefit to 
the nation at large must necessarily be far-reaching. 
Some may view the impending changes with a concern 
equal to that of the Grecian matron who dreamed of 


bringing forth a lion, but found herself the mother of 
Pericles. 


Ancus’ RoBERTSON. 
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FTER I had. seen the Doctor, I ordered the 
car and drove down to the village. 

All the forenoon it had been raining hard, 
and where the surface of the road had been fretted 
into holes, huge pools of water lay. The main army 
of the clouds, following the custom of the thieves of 
old, when on the march, travelled by the hill-tops; 
but, lower down, one could see, here and there, little 
parties of mist vainly trying to scale the precipitous 
sides of the braes. But, because there was no wind 
in it, they could not choose but stand idly . by, 
waiting, like watchers, for the word that is to come. 
And all the time, overhead, the scudding and the 
carrying of the fleeing grey. 

A chill, damp air, as of vaults and the back-ends 
of autumns, filled the dreary world. Big opaque drops 
hung dully down from. twig.and.branch, and many a 
sodden leaf from birk and oak, battered to flatness by 
hours of heavy rain, spotted the glistening-wet surface 
of the road. 

In the night, a subtle Spirit of czana/as had come 
down with the spate from the hills, and now swept 
apace along the floor of the glen, crying like the curlew 
that is seeking the marsh-lands or the seashore, the 


sadness and the sorrow of all terminable things. 
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As a tear on the face of nature was that day, and 
bitter as the memory of years that have gone was the 
sob in her voice. 


On my way home from the village, I passed a 
hearse and two funeral-coaches, returning from the 
graveyard in the mouth of the evening. Bad is the 
sign at which the heart beats as flutters the bird in 
the snare of the hunter. 


Even from the beginning I had thought that he 
would not come out of it; but the blow does not fall 
the lighter because we see it coming. Sir Edward 
Renfield himself had told me that it was a mortal 
illness that lay on him; and what the sick themselves 
know it is idle to question or disbelieve in. Better 
were the warnings of his own soul, than the soundings 
of the leech who attended him. 

And so Sir Edward was to die, and an estate as 
fair as there was to be found in all broad Scotland 
was to pass out of his own hands, and the hands of 
his friends and his kinsfolk. True it is that he had 
bought the place he loved so well; that he was from 
England; and that none of his men were our men. 
But, even so, many a man grows fonder of that which 
he has acquired late in life, and in a stranger land, 
than he does of what has belonged to him from his 
youth, and is of the country of his folk. Dear to the 
seagull’ is the shore of her knowledge, though far 
be the cry ‘twixt it and the skeir of her birth. 

Not once or twice but several times had Sir 
Edward spoken to me about the destiny of his estate. 
“When I come to die,” he had said, “this place will 
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be sold. Neither Harold nor Gerald (naming his. two 
sons) care about: sport, and you know yourself how 
rarely they come here. I bought the: estate. because 
it is a good, all-round sporting property. That was 
the principal inducement for me; but since I ‘have 
taken to residing regularly in Scotland for the greatest 
part of the year, I have got to like the place in quite 
another way. I love it for its magnificent scenery, 
for the pure air which blows over these grand hills, 
and for many other attractions which I cannot find 
elsewhere. Besides, | have grown to be very much 
attached to all my neighbours, high and low, rich and 
poor, round about me.” 

And now the hour of which Sir Edward had so 
often spoken to me in that impersonal and detached 
fashion which comes naturally to a man who is in the 


fulness of his health, was nigh at hand. That very 
day had the Doctor taken me aside to tell me that 
the sick man could not survive the week. “It may 
be merely a question of hours,” he had said. “At 
most, it cannot be more than one of a few days. You 
had better wire for the sons.” 


The two brothers arrived about noon next day. 
They were tall, angular men, with florid complexions, 
pale blue eyes, and fair, close-cropped hair, It was 
but little more than a week since the elder of the two 
had come from London to see his dying father, yet 
he saluted me in that cold and distant manner which 
seems natural to the Englishman when meeting with 
a stranger. Both men were partners in Sir Edward's 
business, and had few interests in life apart from 
stocks and shares, and the getting of money. . They 
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were hard-working, honourable men —a little narrow 
in their views no doubt, and as hard as the flints for 
which their English shire was famous, yet, tempera- 
mentally, strangely like, I imagine, what good © Sir 
Edward must have been before his retirement from 
business had softened and sweetened his character. 

‘I hope,” said Harold Renfield to me later in the 
day, “that everything has been done for my father 
in a religious way that can and ought to be done, 
according to the teachings of your Church. and his.” 

‘The Bishop was here the day after you left,” I said. 
‘Sir Edward made his confession, and received all the 
consolations. of the Church at his lordship’s hands.” 

“I’m glad of that,” he remarked, “though I’m not 
a Catholic myself, and have never sympathised with 
my father in his change of religion, which 1. thought 
ill-advised, to say the least of it. However,-as he is 
a Catholic, it is only right and proper that he should 
die as one.” 

About eleven o'clock that night, as I was passing 
the door of the sick-room, the Doctor came out, and, 
thrusting his hands deep into his trousers’ pockets, said 
gravely : 

‘‘ Death will come from above, after all. The pulse 
is much weaker to-night, and I fear the heart is failing.” 

‘Then you think he will die to-night?” I said. 

The Doctor nodded, 

‘‘I] suppose I, had better go down and tell them,” | 
continued. ‘‘ The Priest, also, must be sent for.” 

I went down and found the two brothers sitting in 
the drawing-room. Gerald was looking at the pictures 
in The Illustrated London News, and Harold was 
seated by the fireside apparently doing nothing. 
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Both men looked up as I entered the room. 

“The Doctor says your father is much worse to- 
night,” I said. “I have just seen him. Hethinks he 
is at the point of death. We had better send for the 
Priest.” 

Harold rose and rang the bell, and gave instructions 
to the servant who answered it that the Priest should 
be sent for immediately. He then resumed his seat by 
the fireside, and his brother laid down the paper he had 
been looking at. 

‘Of course you know that this estate will be sold,” 
the elder man observed presently. ‘My father only 
bought it as a sporting property, and as neither my 
brother nor I care a bit about sport, there’s no use in 
keeping it on. Is there, Gerald?” 

‘Not the slightest,” assented the other. “ Besides, 


we've no connexion of any sort with this part of the 
world. It ought to realise a good bit,” he added 
reflectively. ‘Good Scotch sporting properties are 
always in demand.” 

After this brief conversation there was a silence 
which was not broken until the elder of the two brothers 


suddenly observed : 

“T suppose the funeral had better take place at 
Kensal Green? What do you say, Gerald? This is 
Tuesday: it might be arranged for Friday afternoon.” 

“‘That would do,” replied the other. ‘‘ But ought 
there not to be a religious service here? Our father 
is very popular with his tenants, and I think it would 
be only proper that they should be given an opportunity 
of paying their last respects to him. Besides, there are 
the other neighbours to consider.” 

“IT agree with you,” said Harold Renfield. “I’m 
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sure the people would expect something of the kind. I 
had forgotten that. Perhaps our friend here could tell 
us how this could be arranged.” 

“The Mass could be said in the church—just the 
interment taking place in London,” I said. ‘I think 
the people would expect this. Sir Edward is deservedly 
popular with them, and they would feel aggrieved if 
they were not given an opportunity of showing their 
affection for their laird.” 

* Aren’t funerals in Scotland somewhat: elaborate 
affairs?” enquired Harold Renfield. ‘We should not 
like too much fuss and show—and I don’t think he 
would, either.” 

‘There would be just the service at the church, and 
a procession from the church to the railway station,” I 
remarked. ‘The tenants would expect to carry the 
coffin from the church to the train, and pipers would 
head the procession—that is the usual practice in 
Scotland.” 

“Very appropriate indeed,” said the elder of the 
two Renfields. “I’m not myself particularly partial 
to the music of the pipes, but I can quite understand 
that they sound very well at a funeral. What's that 
tune they generally play?” 

“«* The Flowers of the Forest’ ?” 

‘“‘No—that’s not. the name of the one I mean. I 
think it’s a Gaelic one.” . 

‘Cha till mt tuilleadh, perhaps,” | said. 

‘That's it. What's it mean?” 

“*] will return no more,’ But all pipe airs are 
Gaelic, though some of them have English names.” 

‘IT gee,” said Gerald Renfield.. ‘But don’t you 
think it might be considered a little inappropriate to 
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have a Scotch funeral for one who is not a Scotchman ? 
Would it not be better to omit the pipers, and——” 

“It is the custom of the country—hereabout at all 
events,” I said. 

“Quite right! Quite right!” observed Harold 
Renfield hastily. ‘I’m sure it’s very decent of the 
people to wish to honour our poor father in their own 
fashion—very decent of them; and in these Socialistic 
times one ought to do what one can to encourage that 
sort of thing.” 

As soon as the Priest had come, we all went upstairs 
to the sick-room. Sir Edward had been unconscious 
for the last four or five days, and now his laboured 
breathing could be plainly heard on the landing, though 
the door of the room in which he lay was shut. 

He was a big, stout man, and as | heard the sounds 
that came out to us, I said to myself that he would die 
noisily. That is of the nature of his ‘kind. Some 
people do everything with a gusto, as it were. Others, 
on the other hand, there are who steal through: life on 
tiptoe, and with finger to lip; and these slip out of 
the world as smoothly and as silently as oil runs from 
the lip of a bottle. Have you ‘ever noticed this? 

As soon as we were inside’ the room, the’ Priest 
knelt down, close beside the bed, and began to say 
the Prayers for the Dying. I knelt also, and after a 
while, not a little awkward, the two brothers followed 
my example. The Doctor and the male nurse were 
also in the room, and they, too, went down on their 
knees as soon as the Priest began to recite the 
appointed prayers. , 

It was a solemn and a melancholy scene. Sir 
Edward lay on the bed motionless, save for the regular 
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heaving of his bosom as he drew his laboured breath. 
Yellow as a mortuary-candle was his face, and his ‘two 
up-turned feet showed up through the bed-clothes as 
sharply and as rigidly as though the dying man were 
already a corpse. The draught from the open window 
caused the two or three candles in the room to flicker 
and gutter so that the great shadows that lay athwart 
the bed, and cast much of the room into uncanny 
obscurity, were deepened and intensified a thousandfold. 
And all through the solemn utterances of the Priest, 
our muttered responses, and the laboured agony of 
the departing soul, I never once lost ear of the 
monotonous ticking of a clock. 

At last the appointed prayers were brought to an 
end, and the Priest rose to go. The dying man still 
lived; and I distinctly remember the impression that 
was ther borne in on my mind that the two brothers 
had somehow expected that the death of their father 
would have come at the same time as the end of the 
prayers. They stood uneasily at the foot of the bed, 
as if not knowing what to do, or what was next 
required of them. I approached the bed, and stooping 
down I gently raised from the coverlet and kissed one 
of Sir Edward's outstretched hands. 

“He will not die just now,” said the Doctor at 
the same moment. ‘It is past the changing of the 
night.” 

And then we all went out. 


The next night was very warm for the season of 
the -year, and finding, the air of the smoking-room 
rather closer than was agreeable, I picked up a plaid 
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that I found in the hall, and, putting it about my 
shoulders, went out into the garden. 

It was a still, dark night, with very little breeze, 
save what was gently rustling the few remaining leaves 
in the tree-tops—one of those mild early November 
nights that mark the usual pause before the coming 
of the storms. 

The rain, which had been constant throughout the 
day, had now ceased, though on every side I could 
hear the gentle patter of the drops as, one by one, 
they fell and struck the sodden earth. The: yielding 
surface of the path beneath my feet reminded me of 
sudden thaws which follow lengthy frosts, when all 
the ways and roads turn turtle, as it were, and mud 
and wet seem limitless. A close, dank air, that told a 
tale of the decaying leaves that strewed the graves 
where slept the summer's flowers, was everywhere 
abroad. A silence, blacker than the night and eerie 
as the mists that wraith the hills at eve, held all my 
world in solemn thrall. 

I took a pace or two and turned, then paced. and 
turned again. Dark was the night, but darker still 
my thoughts. The days of other years; the hours 
of former times; the vanity of hopes and riches; 
memories, a little sweet but mainly bitter—all these 
crowded in on me, and weighted down the footsteps 
of my soul as, sorrowfully, I went the way from Past 
to Present. 

And now there came to pass a strange and fateful 
thing. The great harled house loomed murkily through 
the surrounding gloom, and as I chanced to raise my 
eyes towards the heavens, I thought I saw, midway 
between the starless heights and roof and clustering 
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turrets, a great black shadow swiftly. passing. And 
as the shadow went, with beat of mighty wings, a 
bow twanged—and then I heard a thud, and next a 
voice crying, ngaabates apvetiatl 


When 1 2 Rosa to she Se I found Be two 
Renfields still in the smoking-room, and with them 
was the Doctor. They; were talking, and. smoking 
cigarettes. 

“If anything occurs,” I said as I stood ip the, 
doorway, “please come and tell me. I am tired, and 
am going up to my room for a while.” 

“Do,” said the elder Renfield, ‘you look fagged. 
I'll let you know if we want you.” 

When I got to my room I took down a book from 
the shelf, and began to read. From reading, I soon 
passed to dozing, and from dozing to sleep.. I dreamed 
that I stood at a great black door studded all. over 
with precious stones, and that on the other side of the 
door there was one who was knocking; but though 
the dream was a dream, the knocking was real. 

‘Come in!” I cried as I started to. my feet. . And 
the elder Renfield entered the room. 

“We did not like to disturb you,” he said gravely. 
‘“‘ Besides, it was useless.. He never recovered .con- 
sciousness. My father died precisely at four minutes 
past three.” And he took out his watch, and glanced 
at it. 

And. immediately my thoughts flew back to a 
certain entry in the Englishwoman’s diary which | 
had been reading.when sleep.so inopportunely fell 
on me.; 

“Dr Clark (the diarist’s: husband), died at 3.30, 
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in his eighty-second year. Gathered Louise-Bonne 
pears.” 


The bell tolled, and the Mass. began. Solemnly 
rose the chant of the priests’ voices—borne heaven- 
wards on the wings of the incense. And as the 
opening of the flower before the breath of Spring, 
so was the unfolding of that day’s vision of the 
loveliness of the dead who rise to an incorruptible 
life in the One who died that all men might be 
saved. 

The big church was full of people — Catholics, the 
most of them—but because grief, like death, is no 
respecter of faiths and creeds, the Protestants had 
come in from strath and glen for many a mile around. 
The two Renfields and myself sat in Sir Edward’s 
pew, and over against it were the seats reserved for 
the neighbouring lairds, and others of the more 
intimate of the dead man’s friends. So, all things 
being well ordered as the Church requires, the Mass 
went on. 

And now men enter, who take away the great tall 
candles from the sides, and strip the coffin of its many 
wreaths. Noisily—for the burden is not light—they 
lift the coffin to their shoulders, and down the aisle 
it slowly goes—an ark, gently pitching and tossing 
in a sea of heads. But at the gates of the church 
a halt is called. The hireling bearers come out from 
under their burden, and the coffin rests, securely and 
proudly, on the shoulder of the Gael. For when God 
made the Gael, He gave him a heart as tender as the 
dove, and a shoulder fit to bear his friends and kinsfolk 
to the grave; and a manner of footing it under the 
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weight of a coffin that is as old as the years that go 
to his reckoning. 

A few yards down the road, the pipers joined us 
with pipes playing—going on the head of the procession, 
as is customary in Scotland. This they did at my own 
telling, for not seemly at’a funeral is the noise made by 
the sheep-skin when it first yields to the pressure of the 
piper’s oxter. It was a bad day for the Gael when 
we hung up the harp on the walls of our Taras, and 
“lifted” the pipes from the hovels of the Stranger. 

Five or six men broad was that procession, as it 
passed through the village ; and the road, as far as the 
eye could see, black as a mort-cloth with its length. 
In every doorway stood the folk with uncovered heads ; 
and as the eye that is closed in grief were all the 
windows of the cottages. And so, gently bearing him 
—with pipes wailing and tears flowing—we took him to 
the place appointed for the entraining. 

On two low trestles they rested the coffin, and the 
floor and the four sides of that coach were covered with 
heather yet under bloom. And nothing that happened 
on that day, or on all the black days that had preceded 
it, so much astonished the Englishmen as this. 

“Tell me,” whispered Harold Renfield, as he shifted 
the hand that held his hat just about the space of half 
the breadth of a man’s palm above the crown of his 
head, so as to get a better shield from the snell blast 
that was blowing, for the weather had changed in the 
night, “where did they get this heather from? I had 
no idea it was to be found in bloom so late in the 
year.” : 

“It is scarce, and difficult to get, no doubt,” | 
replied. ‘But where love and grief and the Gael will 
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it, there is always a way. Yon heather was growing in 
the sheltered places of the hills so late as last night.” 
And with that—yet not forgetting to cast a farewell 
glance in the direction of the coach wherein lay the 
dead Englishman to whom we had given a Highland 
funeral—I turned on my heel, and went my way home. 
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A Scotsman in English Society 


NE frequently sees paragraphs in the press to 
the effect that people of whose names and very 


existence the fashionable world is entirely 
ignorant are “ well known in Society.” Sometimes these 
newspaper discoveries have handles to their names, and 
sometimes they have not. A knight’s wife, to put it 
mildly, is not necessarily in Society, nor for the matter 
of that is many another person who, on one score or 
another, appeals to the journalistic imagination as 
being an individual of social *‘light and leading.” 
Society in general may be likened unto a Simnel 
cake, a species of confectionery which is hollow at the 
heart or centre. Slice off the top of your Simnel 
cake, and you will find that the cut surface presents 
the appearance of being made up of a number of 
concentric circles. _No doubt this etfect is produced by 
the cake being composed of several successive layers of 
pastry joined to one another. It is much the same with 
Society. It, too, is built up of a number of successive 
layers, which, in the language of Society, are called 
“Sets.” But here the resemblance between cake and 
Society ceases, for whilst the circles of pastry of which 
the former is composed are organically the same 
throughout, the composition, on the other hand, of the 
various Sets of Society differs materially in the case 
of each strata. 
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In countries under monarchical rule, the head of 
Society is, of course, the King. In the case of what 
are called “constitutional” countries this social leader- 
ship represents about all that is left of the sovereign’s 
once great power and privileges. In England, for 
instance, whilst the political power. and influence 
of the King are but small, his social prestige and 
prerogative have been scarcely touched. He is the 
social figurehead of the ship of State. The sanie 
idea has been somewhat differently expressed by Mr 
Cunninghame Graham, who somewhere remarks, ‘‘ We 
want kings only for show days, and on such occasions 
a good fat head can bear a crown as well as any man.” 
Doubtless he can, so far as the physical part of the 
business is concerned; but the point is this, that there 
is varying merit in kings considered merely as show- 
men, or social figureheads. 

The best social figureheads, in the shape of kings, 
that we ever had were the Stuarts. Politically they 
were failures, but as heads and leaders of Society 
they were immense. They had the requisite charm to 
enable them socially to carry all before them. Again, 
their generous patronage of the Arts was a strong 
point in their favour, though doubtless a king who 
should nowadays hobnob with a Vandyke or drink a 
glass with a Gibbons would be condemned for setting 
the “ masses” against the “classes,” 

Jacobite sentiment still holds strong in Scotland, 
though now non-existent in England. Amongst the 
commonalty of our country the light in the homely 
Jacobite cruzsgéin burns here and there within the 
sheltering districts of the bens just as brightly and 
a deal more sweetly than does that shed by the 
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Hanoverian tallow dip, which has, in most places, 
supplanted it. I was reading the other day a pleasant 
book called MacDonald of the Isles; in which one or 
two interesting examples of the intensity of this feeling 
are given. The narrator of these anecdotes, however, 
incidentally states that though Jacobite: sentiment 
was passing strong in the MacDonald country, yet 
its fervour there was small in comparison with ‘the 
strength of the same cult as it once existed -in 
Aberdeenshire. “In this connexion,” as the journalists 
say, | remember an amusing story which was told me 
by a relation of mine, who had it from one who well 
knew the person who, if not the author of it, gave 
rise to it: 

“A fine old Scottish gentleman 

All of the olden time.” 

It appears that on one occasion when my relative’s 
informant was paying a visit to the old laird’s home, 
which was situated in northern Aberdeenshire, he 
embarked on a warm encomium of the beautiful-scenery 
to be encountered about the upper reaches of the river 
Dee—to which he was a comparative stranger.  ‘‘ Aye,” 
assented the host as soon as his guest had finished 
his harangue, ‘yon’s a fine river, and bonnie is the 
country all about it. But, man,” he enquired with a 
rising voice and a dangerous gleam in his eye, “d'ye 
ken some dreadful people called Guelph, who, they tell 
me, have lately bought an estate there?” 

For better or for worse, however, the Stuarts were 
expelled. That pathetic figure ‘‘over the water” never 
‘“‘enjoyed his own again,” and with the coming of the 
Hanoverian there came about a social change almost 

as striking and as far-reaching as that political one 
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which passed over France in consequence of the French 
Revolution. The Hanoverians»have never led Society 
in the sense in which the Stuarts led it. For one 
thing they lacked, and have always lacked, as a House, 
the personal charm which the family that they dis- 
possessed possessed in so remarkable a degree. As 
patrons of art and learning, too, they have proved 
themselves negligible. George I. was but “a crowned 
ass,” and George II. an anointed blockhead. The 
most Stuart-like of the Hanoverians was George IV. 
But how far this was the result of youth, and to what 
extent it was the consequence of mere pose ‘on his 
part, it would be difficult to say.’ Certainly, when 
that king grew old and waxed fat he put entirely aside 
the things of his youth, in so far as he turned his back 
on his early Stuart-like tastes and proclivities. 

One cannot, justly regard. the late Queen Victoria 
as a great social leader or figurehead, whatever may 
have been her talents in the political field. Doubtless 
she was a product of a somewhat uninteresting epoch. 
Moreover, the nature. of the life she led, at all events 
after the death of the Prince Consort, joined to the 
somewhat severe, exclusive and unbending character of 
her small Court, operated to limit her possibilities and 
to cramp her opportunities in the direction we are 
considering. And that King Edward. should have 


! We all have our obsessions. Alexander the Great imagined that 
the Celts lived in constant awe and dread of him, whereas all they 
were really concerned with was that the ceiling of the heavens should 
tumble down on them. George IV. lived to think that he had been 
present at the battle of Waterloo, and Mr Arthur James Balfour 
imagines that he can make philosophy with the best of them. Un- 
doubtedly, the “gaiety of nations” consists gr oe in the unconscious 
humour of the world. 
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made what practically amounted to a clean sweep of 
all these social antiquities, as soon as he came to the 
throne, need excite no astonishment. 

To my mind that King'was easily the best of the 
Hanoverians. It is true that he did not care two’ 
pence about art, science, learning or letters; but he 
was, for English Society (which takes no account of 
such superfluities) a more than passable figurehead. 
Of course, he was greatly blamed in some’ quarters 
on account of the partiality which he showed for the 
society of certain members of his own Set. But those 
members being what they were—guests without the 
wedding-garment of birth—this was perhaps inevitable. 
The charge, however, that the late King Edward 
encouraged the ‘monied interest” whilst -he cold- 
shouldered the aristocracy strikes me as somewhat 
ridiculous. Even in ‘Queen Victoria's time -it' was 
Money that was paying the piper, even. if a hard-up 
aristocracy was struggling for all it was worth to save 
appearances by insisting on still calling the tune. It 
seems to me, therefore, that King Edward’s frank 
recognition of the "power of the purse” as a social 
factor was an additional point in his favour. It 
does not require less address to know precisely when 
and how. to’ shake the sociab Upas-tree than it 
does to know’ when and how to grasp the political 
nettle. : 

That King Edward was politically what eighteenth- 
century writers would have called “a man of parts” 
is I believe generally recognised, but his purely social 
talents were no less conspicuous. He had considerable 
charm of manner, donhomie,.a good fund of humour, 
and in his personal relations with his subjects,’a great 
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deal of tact. Though not exactly, a witty. man, he 
was keenly appreciative of a jest,’ and made no secret 
of his liking for people whose. conversation, Society 
regards as “amusing.” But some of the. royal witti- 
cisms were by no means beneath contempt, as. the 
following example, which I do not think has been 
published before, may serve to show. A discussion 
arose at Balmoral one day during Queen Victoria's 
lifetime as to the rival esthetic merits of sunrise 
and moonrise as seen from the summit of the famous 
mountain of Lochnagar. The Prince, as he. then was, 
put, as his custom was, the issue to the bet, but not 
being much of a mountaineer, he did not himself join 
the party told off to decide on the spot the question 
in dispute. On the return of the judges to the Castle, 
he smilingly. saluted. one of their, number with the 
remark: ‘‘ Well, B——-, you must have been. precious 
cold up there, wasting Ake Spartans for the fool of a 
moon!’ | must. say that when this. story was first told 
me I marvelled greatly that the Prince should, have 
remembered his Herodotus to such striking effect ; but 
though not by any means a ‘“booky” man, or one 
fond of learning, he had a marvellous memory, and 
doubtless the famous answer of the Spartans to the 
Athenians had remained rooted in his mind. 

The present King, does not resemble his father in 
many respects, and as the head and leader of Society 
he, has. not half the vogue that King Edward) had. 
The Sets about the Court complain that he is. stiff, 
cold and stand-offish, whilst the smart element makes 
no. secret of its preference for the jovial dispensation 

1 King Edward regarded breadth, rather than brevity, as 
soul of wit. 
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and somewhat easy-going social rule that obtained 
under the late sovereign. King George is a thoroughly 
conscientious monarch, but as is frequently the case 
with men of his ‘character, the obvious desire to do 
and say the right thing on all occasions and to al! 
men, though highly meritorious, is not accompanied 
with that grace and charm of manner’ which is half 
the battle, so far as the power of merit to create a 
favourable impression is concerned. Socially, he always 
reminds me of a man who is “pressing” at golf. He 
knows that his father had the reputation of being a 
man of great tact, and his not being similarly gifted 
by nature renders his efforts to appear equally so all 
too conspicuous, and, on occasions, not a little pain- 
ful. Many a conscientious: and dutiful son has found 
that a parent’s reputation for this or that good 
quality of heart or head is an exceedingly inconvenient 
legacy. ! 

But though not popular in Society,’ King George 
is much respected by those who do not know him 
personally—by the bulk of his subjects, that is to say. 
The English require two things of their sovereigns, 
and provided they fulfil these conditions, they are 
broadly tolerant as ‘to their other qualifications, The 
King: must be able’ to read the Bible in the ‘vulgar 
tongue (and frequently say so in the néwspapers), 
besides making a practice of not travelling on Sundays. 
With the middle-class *mob—still the real backbone of 
England—he is at once and for all time Jersona 
gratissima if he subscribes to these virtues; and he 
may sit on his throne secure’ in the knowledge and 
in the satisfaction that no further questions will be 
asked of him. 
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Neither the King nor his Consort are at all 
‘“booky” or artistic people, and neither has the 
affection for the ‘auld Stuarts” which Queen Victoria 
had, The King could hardly tell the difference 
between an oleograph by Selfridge and a painting by 
Corot, but his sense of what is due to his position is 
such that he will publicly go up to the admiration of 
a masterpiece as quietly and as submissively as an ox 
to the slaughter. The kingly tradition being that a 
civilised monarch should admire learning, great paint- 
ings, statuary, and other works of art, King George, 
who is nothing if not conscientious, does as_ his 
schooling and his conscience prompt him to do in this 
respect; but it would be a mistake and the grossest 
flattery to assert that he understands what he praises, 
or that he relishes his martyrdom. 

The keynote of King George’s character is con- 
scientiousness, and this is seen convincingly and 
strikingly illustrated in the schooling which he is 
giving to his eldest son. If ever there was an 
innocent victim of circumstances, this poor little Prince 
is one. From his boyhood upwards, he has been 
drilled and re-drilled as if the sole lawful aim and 
object of his existence were to tabletise in| his own 
person the quintessence of all the wisdom and the 
virtues bespoken for a constitutional ruler in Boling- 
broke’s Jdea of a@ Patriot King, and other fanciful 
productions of that kind. The Prince of Wales is a 
nervous, delicate youth—somewhat backward and shy 
for his years—and does not take altogether kindly to 
these incessant schoolings and drillings, however well- 
intentioned they may be. But those who know him 
best assert that there is a deal more in him than 
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appears on the surface, and that, if he comes to the 
throne, he will be none the worse of having been kept © 
in the background longer than heirs to the Crown 
generally are. The Prince has nice manners and is 
good-natured. He does not care much about sport 
or games, but is a keen lover and no mean observer 
of nature. 

The leading Set in English Society is, as I have 
already remarked, that of the King. It is not very 
exciting work being in the King’s Set, but people push 
and fight, struggle and scramble to get in much more 
vigorously and perseveringly than their prayer-books 
will ever persuade them to do to enter the gates of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Like the army which laid 
siege to Horatius Cocles and ancient Rome, those in 
the rear ranks are always crying ‘“ Forward!” and 
those in the van “ Back!” 


And backward now and forward 
Surgéd the smart array, 

And ’neath the tossing sea of plumes, 
O’erhung with scent and other fumes, 
There, struggling in a wreck of tulle, 
The fiercest dowagers lay. 


So might have sung Macaulay had he turned his 
Muse’s attention to the battle-ground of a mid or late 
Victorian royal drawing-room, instead of directing it 
to the scarcely more sanguinary field whereon was 
fought that other Homeric contest. But though 
gone are the old Courts, and with them the noble if 
dishevelled army of female Scratch-me-as-scratch-cans, 
yet we find the objective characteristics of both vividly 
reflected in the ever-increasing severity of the modern 
battle of the Sets. A certain dame of high degree 
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who is in the King’s Set once confided to me with a 
yawn that all her life seemed to be passed in trying 
to avoid people she did not wish to know. There is 
no doubt that the struggle for ‘social survival in these 
exalted quarters is already excessively severe, and tends 
to become more so. As tests of endurance a trip to 
the Pole, or a “blast” of the pipes, are not to be 
compared with it. The reader may chance to have 
observed the conduct of a mob gathered about some 
object that has excited its interest. The fringes of 
the crowd are all in a turmoil, but those standing and 
gaping at that which has attracted the attention of the 
multitude appear very well pleased with themselves, 
and nowise in a hurry to yield to the importunities of 
such as are pushing and struggling to get to the 
centre. Well, being in, or outside and trying to get 
in, the King’s Set is much like that mob. Only, 
aristocratic blood, when it is up and doing in behalf 
of a social object, is apt to be much more aggressive 
and demonstrative than is, under the circumstances 
set forth above, the colourable imitation which flows 
in the veins of the vulgar. 

The Set immediately below the King’s Set is the 
Smart Set, though during the lifetime of King Edward 
this relative position was reversed in the sense that 
the Smart Set was then nearest the throne, whilst 
those who now compose the King’s Set were only of 
secondary social importance. I find it exceedingly hard 
* to give an exact definition of this word “Smart” a 
applied to the particular Set we are here considering. 
Smartness, like the quality of Mercy, appears not to 
be strained, at all events in its relations with Vanity 
Fair, and though far be removed from Heaven the 
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place of its domicile, yet, in its movements, it much 
resembles Shakespeare's description of Mercy, inasmuch 
as it has a trick of descending on people whom in 
many cases you would not think to be fit objects of 
its attentions. Mere money, for instance, does not 
make Smartness. . Many wealthy people: who would 
dearly like to be caught up by the social whirlwind 
and so transported to the seventh heaven of the Sets, 
are still on the wrong side of the circle, and are likely 
to remain there as long as they live. Indeed, no 
greater mistake could be made than to imagine that 
mere wealth is sufficient to entitle the possessor to a 
passport to Smartness. It does nothing of the kind. 
No doubt, English Society in general loves:'a rich 
commoner much more dearly and effusively than. it 
does a lord who has only the ancestral acres, or a seat 
on the Board of a Joint-stock Company, at his back. 
But, by the Smart Set, something more is expected 
of the rich aspirant than his: money-bags, if he is to 
be permitted the privilege of casting his shekels at the 
feet of the mighty. He, or she, must be smart as 
well as rich... One must know all about current social 
“values,” and how they may be successfully exploited 
in order to ‘increase the gaiety of the fashionable 
world, as well as to enhance one’s own reputation and 
vogue. In fine, Smartness consists in applied social 
knowledge and address; but in addition to this the 
successful practitioner must possess consider:.ble powers 
of personal magnetism and attraction, it may be 
hard to say exactly:in what the Smartness of a Smart 
man or woman consists; but, by the discerning, the 
imitation, however plausible, is never mistaken for the 
genuine article. 
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This matter of the various Sets is a difficult one 
to make clear to those who have not themselves been 
initiated into the secret of the many social paradoxes 
and inconsistencies of high-life. In England, as in 
other monarchical countries, the throne is the social sun 
round which the satellite Sets revolve, much as in 
Dante's immortal epic the dead revolve in innumerable 
circles round the divine source of all light and life. 
Each Set is a distinct and independent entity, and, 
socially, exists and suffices for itself; but, on the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that there is consider- 
able correspondence and inter-communication between 
members of different Sets, and that this characteristic 
or feature tends to become less marked the higher we 
rise in the social scale. Thus, certain members of 
the King’s Set are also members of the Smart Set, 
and vice versa. Below these two leading Sets, however, 
though there is no doubt considerably more inter-Set 
correspondence, yet, for obvious reasons, there is not 
the same inducement to enlarge on it as a social 
feature. As a rule, the smarter the Set the stricter 
it is, inasmuch as the highest circles are those that 
are the least tolerant of in-comers, and have the least 
occasion for their social services. No doubt, the Set 
is a survival of that system of Caste which at one time 
prevailed pretty well all over Europe, and which took 
its rise from the pre-feudal landed system. Exposed, 
however, to constant sap and mine on the part of 
modern commercialism and the monied interest, the 
Set as we know it, and which is more or less the 
product of the belief in “birth,” is tending to break 
down. But much water will flow under London Bridge 
before it disappears from English soil. The monied 
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interest, when it shall have completely gained the day, 
may possibly evolve a Set-system (based on the power 
of the purse) just as strict and exclusive as that which 
is now existing, and which is the result of a compact 
or compromise between the rival claims of Money and 
Birth. 

People of an enquiring turn of mind sometimes ask 
me if I think English Society morally much worse 
than it used to be. Laudator temporis acti, like 
the poor, is always with us, and this being so, I cannot 
but think that he too has his place in the sun of the 
economy of nature. No doubt, certain moral aspects 
and features of modern English Society are enough 
to make a mute weep, or a fashionable preacher to 
seek relief from the unending home-comings of his un- 
heeded warnings by drowning himself in the wells of 
his own eloquence. But when we take up our Swifts, 
or browse at our leisure amongst the pages of our 
English translations of Juvenal or Propertius, great 
will be our temptation to go up to the temple of the 
god of Comparative Reasoning, beating our breasts, 
and volubly thanking our stars that, corrupt as we 
are, we are not quite as bad as these other men were. 
There are still good men and true as well inside English 
Society as out of it, and as for the women, of them, 
as of the dead, it is not “good form” to speak publicly 
otherwise than favourably. In spite of Society, or 
because of it, “the world went very well then,” and the 
probability is that it will continue to do pretty tidily, 
on the same broad-minded, easy-going, basis, in the 
future. On the other hand, it would be a mistake to 
foster illusions that could easily be dispelled. Society, 
as it exists in England to-day, is emphatically zo¢ the 
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Society of Friends, or anything like it. Though, 
doubtless, like most other things, it has its good points, 
yet, on the whole, the bad ones—love of money, selfish- 
ness, heartlessness, gluttony, luxury, immorality, folly, 
stupidity, etc., predominate, and impart a sinister and 
unpleasant aspect to the whole. Society in general 
may be likened unto a bull’s-eye peppermint, which is 
black to the core, but, externally, is streaked all over 
with lines of white. 

I had intended to offer some observations on the 
position of the Scottish group in English Society, but 
in view of the length of these present remarks, I will 
deal with that subject in the next issue of this Review, 
when I shall have something also to say about 
“Edinburgh as a Social Centre.” 

ALBANNACH. 
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